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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—-@—— 

N Thursday, London was startled to hear that Sir Henry 

Layard had broken off diplomatic relations with the Turks- 
He has, it appears, taken that extreme step in order to compel 
the Turkish Government to restore a manuscript translation 
of the Scriptures, taken away from Dr. Killer, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, employed as a Missionary 
for thirty years by the Church Missionary Society; and 
to release Ahmed Tewfik, a Mussulman schoolmaster, who 
assisted in the translation. This Ahmed Tewfik was seized by 
the Minister of Police, and handed over to the ecclesiastical 
authorities, who declared him a traitor to Islam, and deserving 
death. He would have been sentenced and executed, but for 
the interference of the Ambassador, who, after four months of 
negotiation, gave the Foreign Office three days for surrender, 
and then broke off relations. It is supposed that some sort of a 
compromise will be made, and that the real object of Sir 
Henry Layard is to startle the Sultan out of his confidence 
in the “fanatical” or anti-English party by whom he is sur- 
rounded. The result must still be awaited, and it is difficult, 
amid the vapour which always rises from the Constantinople 
cesspool, to be certain that Sir H. Layard is in the right. He 
appears, however, in this instance to be insisting on justice,— 
repeatedly promised in the Imperial Hatts, and even in Treaties. 


Our pessimist view of the situation at Cabul was as incorrect 
as pessimist views of British prospects usually are. Mahommed 
Jan made no attempt to stop General Gough, who, after a 
march of seven days, which covered only sixty miles, arrived at 
Shirpore on the 24th ult., with his brigade intact. He found 
General Roberts once more master of the whole situation. 
The Afghan leaders, probably finding it difficult to keep 
their troops together, resolved on a general attack on Shirpore, 
and accordingly delivered it, on December 23rd. It was 
not a very determined one, though on the Behmaru side the 
enemy occupied a village, from which at first they could not be 
driven out. General Roberts, however, clearing the village 
with artillery, let loose his large body of cavalry (1,500 men), 
and the Afghans, afraid of being surrounded, fled into the city. 
losing a considerable number of their followers. The British loss 
was slight, but the victory was complete, the Afghan leaders, 
with their troops, flying at night to Kohistan and other dis- 
tricts, and taking with them the Ameer, Musa Khan. The 
Bala Hissar was reoccupied on the following day, though 
it has again been abandoned, and a military governor 
reappointed for Cabul. General Roberts has therefore com- 
pletely regained all that had been lost since the 10th, and 
the British can, if they please, retire victorious. We regret, 
however, to believe, that so far from retiring, General Roberts 
has recommenced the executions. 


The flight of Abdurrahman, nephew of Shere Ali, from 





the Russian dominions is of good omen for British policy in 
Afghanistan. He is believed to be on his way to Herat, and as 
he is the ablest of all the competitors for the crown, he may be 
able to rebuild the Ameership, and so create a Government 
with which we can treat for the relinquishment of the country. 
In the absence of such a government, we are compelled to 
occupy posts which involve all the disadvantages and none of 
the advantages of annexation. Even if we decide to remain, it 
will be easier to fight the troops of a regular government, 
whether nominally headed by Musa Khan, or really headed by 
Abdurrahman, than to contend with an insurrection. 


The last Sunday of the old year will long be remembered as 
the date of one of those catastrophes which impress the imagin- 
ation far more than in proportion to the loss of life. A train 
from Edinburgh to Dundee, which entered on the great two- 
mile railway bridge over the Tay Firth at about a quarter past 
seven in the evening, when a hurricane from the west was 
blowing down the course of the Tay, was precipitated,—as is 
supposed, by the force of the wind catching the train while 
it was passing through the lattice-girders of the central por- 
tion of the bridge,—into the Tay, and thirteen of the massive iron 
girders on which the railway was supported, with it; and there 
went down with its ninety travellers or thereabouts, of whom none 
survived to tell the tale. The flashing of the lights into the Tay 
was seen fromthe Dundee shore, though the nature of the calamity 
which had happened was not understood till later; but so great 
was the roar of the wind, that no sound was heard. The train 
consisted of one first-class carriage (which was empty), one 
seconu-class carriage, three third-class carriages, and the 
guard’s van, as well as the engine and tender. It contained 
seventy-five grown-up persons, and from ten to fifteen children. 
At the last advices, only one body had been found—that 
of a woman,—and those of the carriages which the divers 
had succeeded in discovering were empty, the bodies having 
been washed out by the force of the tide. 





A gap extending for about 3,000 feet,—not so much, how- 
ever, as one-third of this great railway bridge, which measured 
10,612 feet, a greater length than the Victoria Bridge at Mon- 
treal and the Britannia tubular bridge taken together,—was 
made by the onset of this blast from the west. Of the 
eighty-five spans, the first twenty-seven from the Fife shore 
are still intact; then come thirteen spans, of which only 
the stone portion of the piers remains, while all the iron- 
work erected on them was swept into the Tay; and finally, 
forty-five spans on the northern side remain. But the spans 
on the southern side being much the widest, the gap is very 
near the centre of the bridge. The bridge had been severely 
tested, and approved by the Government inspectors, before it 
was opened; nor does it seem that in relation to the 
weight of the trains,—the only point which could be ade- 
quately tested in practice,—it was insufficient. It is 
nearly certain that it was the force of the hurricane, which 
was said to have blown in gusts at the frightful velocity 
of ninety miles an hour, that brought down the bridge; nor 
does it seem certain that it would have brought it down even 
then, had not the train filled up the gaps in the lattice-work, 
and so opposed a great surface to the wind just at the moment 
when the hurricane was blowing its fiercest down the firth. The 
cost of the bridge had been over £350,000, a great part of which, 
—as the bridge must now be not only restored, but widened 
and strengthened,—is, of course, lost to the North British 
Railway Company. 


Many curious stories are told of the incidents which caused 
certain passengers to go, or prevented them from going, by the ill- 
fated train. One lady and her maid, who perished, had ordered 
their cab for the morning train, which reached Dundee in safety ; 
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butt the cabman overslept himself, and they travelled by the 
train which plunged into the Tay, instead. In another case, a 
gentleman intending to travel by the train had been in vain 
dissuaded by his wife, who, in her alarm at the tempest, took 
the strong measure of so delaying his cab that he missed the 
train, and returned in no good-humour with the author of the 
ruse. Another lady and gentleman were reluctantly dis- 
suaded from travelling on so tempestuous a day. The saddest 
story, however, is that of a young man who had spent 
the Saturday and Sunday in Edinburgh with the girl to whom 
he was engaged, and who hesitated to return on so stormy a 
day, but was persuaded by her not to risk his work by breaking 
faith with his employers, and perished in consequence. No 
railway accident has, we believe, ever before occurred of which 
every witness was swallowed up absolutely and immediately, as 
in this case. Even in the worst accident of this kind that we 
can remember, there have been some survivors. 

Another attempt to assassinate a king,—as usual a failure,— 
was made on Tuesday in Madrid. King Alfonso was driving 
the Queen himself in a phaeton at 5.30 p.m., when, as he turned 
into one of the palace gates, a young man fired a pistol twice, 
once at him and once, it is believed, at the Queen, the second bullet 
passing close by her cheek. Neither King nor Queen was hurt, 
but the attempt was a real one, as the bullets were found, anda 
groom who sat behind was grazed. The assassin was at once 
arrested, and proved to be a young confectioner, named Ortero 
Gonzalez, who may have been an agent of some secret society, 
but who as yet seems rather to be an ignorant man, out of 
temper with his position, and for a political assassin, unusually 
bad. At least, it is officially declared that he accused his 
master and another man of being his accomplices, and 
when no evidence had been found to criminate them, ad- 
mitted that he had tried to ruin them out of personal hatred. 
He “had hesitated between an assassination and a suicide.” 
The attempt has produced an explosion of feeling for the King 
in Madrid, but it is principally among the upper classes, and 
all the signs of coming trouble in Spain are now present. 
The Ministry is persecuting, the Opposition is abstaining, the 
Generals are consulting, and the populace is uneasy and dis- 
turbed. Observers in Madrid say there is revolution in the 
air, though the people have no special, or at all events no new 
grievance. The Cortes are, no doubt, packed, but so they 
always have been; there is no particular distress, and the 
Liberals are putting forward no special demands, except for 
more honorific treatment in the Legislature. 

The Ministerial crisis in France is at an end,and M. de 
Freycinet is at once Prime Minister and his own Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. M. Waddington and M. Léon Say, acting 
together, have declined to take part in the new Cabinet, which 
belongs to a more “advanced ” section of the Left than either 
of them. The newmen are not well known. M. Cazot, the new 
Minister of Justice, is an advocate, a life member of the Senate, 
and was a supporter of the Tours Government under Gambetta. 
M. Magnin, the new Minister of Finance,—also a life senator, 
—is the son of a wealthy iron-master, and was Minister of Com- 
merce in the Government of National Defence, and took an 
active part in victualling Paris for the siege. M. Varroy, the 
new Minister of Public Works, is an engineer, and was also one 
of the agents of the Government of National Defence. The new 
Minister of War, General Farre, is a man of great ability, who 
was much employed and trusted by General Faidherbe. 





It has been said that the new Government excites great dis- 
trust at Berlin, but not so, says the only legitimate authority on 
such a subject, Prince Hohenlohe, the German Ambassador at 
Paris. On New Year’s Day, Prince Hohenlohe addressed 
the usual compliments to M. de Freycinet in a very 
emphatic manner, uSing these words :—‘ Monsieur le 
Ministre,—I am charged by Prince Bismarck to tell you, 
in the name of my Government, that, notwithstanding 
the regret we feel at the departure of the Comte de St. 
Vallier, we see no reason why our relations with the present 
Cabinet should not bear the impress of the same sentiments of 
cordiality and peace we felt and manifested with regard to the 
preceding Cabinet. I may add, for my own part, that I rejoice 
to be the bearer of these words, which exactly harmonise with 
the feelings of esteem I cherish towards yourself, and to enter 
into official relations with you, thus performing an agreeable 





and reassuring mission.” The truth is, that though the new 
Government is clearly Gambettist,—all its chief members being 
men identified with the national defence under M. Gambetta’s 
dictatorship at Tours,—they are chosen by a statesman for 
statesmanlike purposes, and may be trusted not to embark 
hastily in a policy of febrile revenge. 


The war in Afghanistan, it is evident, has assumed 
something of a religious character. The Afghans, while 
in possession of Cabul, not only plundered the houses 
of the Sirdars who had submitted to the British, but 
attacked the Hindoo traders, plundering them, and strip- 
ping their women,—a declaration of war to the death. The 
same special animosity, it will be remembered, was shown 
to the Hindoo soldiers in the attack on Cavagnari, a curious 
fact, when the alliance of the two creeds during the 
Mutiny is remembered. The Afghans, however, have never 
learned to tolerate Hindoos and their idol-worship, as the 
Indianised Mussulmans have done. The Kuzzilbashes, or 
Persians of the capital, were also assailed, and their quarter 
plundered, and they were only spared on condition of taking 
an oath that although sectaries, they would stand loyally by 
Tslam. On the other hand, it should be noted that the bursts 
of furious courage by which the Ghazees, or fanatics, are dis- 
tinguished, were not displayed in the attack on Shirpore, the 
approach of which, moreover, must have been betrayed to 
General Roberts. 


The Chilians appear to have inflicted most serious, and pro- 
bably final, defeats upon the Peruvians and their Bolivian 
allies. On November 2nd, according to detailed accounts 
received at New York from Peruvian sources, the Chilians 
attacked and carried Pisagua, slaying 1,000 out of its 
1,600 defenders. The Chilians advanced to a hill called 
San Francisco, which commands the railway to Tara- 
paca, and entrenched themselves, and here they were at- 
tacked by General Buendia, with 8,700 Peruvians and Boli- 
vians. The attack was renewed three times, and three times 
failed, the Chilians’ Krupp guns making havoc among the allies. 
General Buendia then gave the order to retreat, the Chilian 
cavalry followed, and the allied army, demoralised and dispirited, 
broke up and fled into the desert. It is asserted that 3,000 of them 
were slain, that most of the remainder perished of hunger, 
and that only 300 returned to Agua Santa with the story of 
their defeat. Even supposing the account of the catastrophe 
exaggerated, Peru has sustained a severe blow, and the Chilians 
are in possession of the territory producing nitrates, their 
leases over which were the ostensible cause of war. It is sup- 
posed that the struggle is over, but these Spanish Republics 
are very tough, and the Chilians are still far from the Peruvian 
centre, Lima. 





Sir William Harcourt made a speech to the Oxford Druids 
on Thursday, in which he recalled the agricultural circumstances 
of 1835. In that year, when Protection was still in the ascend- 
ant, and the farmer defended by a heavy import duty on corn, 
and there was no American competition, wheat was 35s. a 
quarter, and all farmers said they were ruined. A Select Com- 
mittee of the Commons was appointed to inquire, before which a 
witness from Bucks declared that “ the clay land in his county 
would bear no rent,” while witnesses from Cambridgeshire said 
“they would not farm rent-free.” In Lincolnshire, it was stated 
that the farmers were “ worse off than the labourers;’’ while 
in Essex, the smaller farmers were declared to be “ paupers.” 
Mr. Jacob, however, the Controller of Corn Returns, said 
the cause of distress was a succession of superabundant har- 
vests, and the Committee, after hearing masses of evidence, 
determined to make no report. The farmers soon recovered ; 
and it is Sir William Harcourt’s opinion that they will recover 
now, if they are only left alone, if full security is given them 
for their improvements, and if the owner of land obtains 
“absolute freedom of disposition,” by the abolition of the 
system of settlement, which Sir William publicly condemned 
six years ago, when he was a law officer of the Crown. 


The telegraph cable to South Africa has at length been com- 
pleted, and henceforward we shall know what occurs in the 
Transvaal day by day. The situation there has never seemed 
to us serious, and we now note that Sir Garnet Wolseley is 
returning to England, but the accounts are still not quite intelli- 
gible. The Cape Standard, the Dutch organ at Cape Town, 
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says the Boers intend to fight, and this is partly confirmed by 
their having elected Mr. Kruger President, and directed him 
to call a Volksraad; but it is contradicted by the absence 
of preparation, by the feeling of security in Pretoria, where 
the English element has become predominant, and by the pre- 
parations for withdrawing troops. We question if the Boers 
will do anything but sulk, but the Transvaal evidently needs a 
Governor with tact enough to manage Dutchmen. Could not 
+the Government persuade Lord Reay, the only British Peer who 
is also a Dutchman, to govern South Africa for three years ? 


Mr. A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth, exposes, in an able letter 
to last Saturday’s Times, the fallacy of the assertion of some 
of Mr. Wortley’s supporters in Sheffield, that if you strike 
out the Irish votes, the Conservatives would have won. That 
may be literally true, inasmuch as the Irishmen who followed 
the Duke of Norfolk in voting for Mr. Wortley, were certainly 
fewer than those who voted for the Liberal; but it is the very 
reverse of true, if it means that those who voted for Mr. Wortley 
because they preferred a supporter of the foreign policy of the 
Government, would have carried the day, but for the Irish vote, 
against those who voted for Mr. Waddy because they disapproved 
the foreign policy of the Government. There werea great many 
more sectional votes for the Conservative, says Mr. Sullivan, 
than for the Liberal. First, there were the Licensed Victuallers, 
who voted for Mr. Wortley, solely on the ground of a trade 
interest, and who numbered 1,800. Then there were some 
2,000 Tichbornites, carried by the strangely opportune grant 
of the writ of error. The Liberals, says Mr. Sullivan, might 
more justly reply,—‘ Strike out the Ortonites, and we 
have won by 2,500;” or,— Strike out both Ortonites and 
publicans, and we have won by 4,300.” It is always a 
dangerous practice to explain away defeat,—at least, with any 
hope of convincing or influencing the public. You can gener- 
ally explain it away; but then your opponents can almost always 
explain away your explanation. 


Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne, delivered 
yesterday week, at a dinner of the Travellers’ Association, a 
somewhat curious speech in favour of the present House of 
Commons. His éloge came to this, that the present House of 
Commons works very hard; is never influenced by corrupt 
motives, in the way in which Walpole’s House of Commons 
often was; gives honour to whom honour is due, whether 
they be, in the conventional sense, “adventurers,” or not; 
and goes through labours which make a great draft upon 
even the strongest physique. That is, doubtless, true, and 
might be cheerfully admitted by the severest critic of the 
present Parliament. What we find fault with it for is not 
idleness or corruption, nor even indifference to the feelings of 
the country, but abject dependence on the Government, in- 
-difference to its own privileges and rights, and a striking want 
of initiative, as compared with previous Parliaments,—i.c., a 
decided deficiency of faculty for guiding the country by the 
tone of its deliberations and discussions. No doubt Mr. Cowen 
feels kindly to a Parliament which has been the more inclined 
to listen to him, the more he has himself played into the hands 
of the Government. 


Sir Stafford Northcote presided on Tuesday at the thirty-first 
annual dinner of the Exeter Licensed Victuallers, and made a 
very sensible, if also a very politic, speech, in which he pointed 
out how much every country owes to its innkeepers and the 
managers of its various places of entertainment, and how 
unjust people are apt to be to them, solely because they are 
the instruments of selling to the public the intoxicating drinks 
which the people so often abuse. He insisted, too, on what 
is very true,—that the Licensed Victuallers themselves, if 
they would but try, could do more to promote temperance, 
and by promoting temperance to promote their own interests, 
and to remove the unjust prejudices against them, than any 
conceivable legislative enactments, without their aid, can ever 
effect. All this is very just, and would be very praiseworthy if 
Sir S. Northcote were not a party leader, and if it did not unfor- 
tunately happen that just at present the Licensed Victuallers 
appear to think that it is their interest to vote for the Tories. 
As it is, the Chancellor of the Exchequer does not need to be 
told that, politically, it is very wise for him to conciliate this 
powerful interest; and also his interest not to say, what it 
svould, nevertheless, be well that they should hear, that it 


is mischievous fer trade interests to throw their influence on 
one side or the other,—no matter on which,—without rela- 
tion to any politics except the politics of the trade. Licensed 
Victuallers, like lawyers or journalists, should be politicians 
first and professionalists afterwards. It is the best proof you 
can give of not deserving political influence, to use it mainly for 
the purpose of pushing your professional fortunes. 


The Revenue Returns of the nine months of 1879, between 
April Ist and the end of the year, do not promise well for poor 
Sir S. Northcote’s next Budget. The net decrease on the revenue 
of the same nine months of 1878 is £448,955, while the decrease 
for Excise and Customs, taken alone, is very much greater,— 
namely, £1,609,000,—which decrease is reduced, however, by an 
excess in stamps and property-tax, and other smaller branches 
of revenue. Sir Stafford Northcote had counted on some small 
falling-off in the revenue of this financial year, as compared 
with that of the\ ast financial year; but it was very small, not 
quite £61,000 on the whole year. Hence the falling-off of near 
half-a-million on the revenue of nine months of the year looks 
like a serious over-estimate of his resources. 


Gas shares have fallen nearly ten per cent. this week, under 
the influence of fresh information as to Mr. Edison’s experi- 
ments with the electric light. The Philadelphia correspondent 
of the Times has visited the inventor at Menlo Park, and has 
examined his inventions. In a telegram published on Monday 
he decides in their favour, declaring that Mr. Edison has 
invented a lamp, costing a shilling, which gives a “ mellow,” 
clear light, equal to that of sixteen candles, at one-fortieth of 
the price of gas. The electrodes are made of carbonised card- 
board, the light burns in a’'vacuum, and the current, transmitted 
along a wire as small as number thirty-six is generated by a 
small seven horse-power engine, each horse-power feeding eight 
lamps. The correspondent saw sixty lamps burning, for seven 
hours, two of which “have been burning continuously for 
ten days, without injury to the baked-cardboard horseshoe, in 
the little glass globe which furnishes the light.” The light can 
be regulated at will, and consumption measured by a meter. 
“ Mr. Edison’s system also furnishes electric power for small 
industries, such as running sewing machines,” a detail about 
which we should like to have heard more. It may prove one 
day at least as important as the electric light. 


Mr. Gladstone attained the age of threescore years and ten 
on Monday last, and received on that day, at Hawarden, 
several deputations, one of them a Liberal deputation 
from Liverpool, which, besides offering the usual congra- 
tulations, presented him with a silver casket (not yet 
finished), in the various panels of which Mr. Gladstone’s 
duties and occupations are illustrated. To this deputation 
Mr. Gladstone made a quiet speech, in which he vindicated 
himself from the charge of having hastily arraigned the foreign 
policy of the Government,—which indeed he had endeavoured, in 
its early stages, to support, so far as he could,—and which he 
now finds, in relation to Eastern Roumelia, to be more liberal 
than the tone of their majority in Parliament would have 
required. But, nevertheless, he did speak with the gravest 
censure of the Government, and of the “ iniquities” of the war 
in Afghanistan, though chiefly as explaining why he had been 
forced back into a political activity he had hoped to resign. Of 
course, his speech is greatly misrepresented by the Times, 
which accuses him of inconsistency, in first absolving 
Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon from the worst sins of 
the Government, and then adducing as one of its grave 
faults,—not “iniquities,” as the Z'imes would have it,—the 
annexation of the Transvaal, which was Lord Carnarvon’s own 
act. In fact, however, though Mr. Gladstone disapproves the 
annexation of the Transvaal, it was not the annexation of the 
Transvaal he denounced, but the imposition of a despotic govern- 
ment on the formerly self-governed Boers. And this assuredly 
Lord Carnarvon had no partin. ‘he Boers at first accepted 
our rule very easily,—the officials who were governing them 
before the annexation taking a renewal of their offices, as ser- 
vants of the British Crown. But it was the despotic adminis- 
tration of Cyprus which Mr. Gladstone most severely and 
most justly attacked, as an administration wholly unworthy of 
the British Empire. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


pee ee 
GENERAL ROBERTS’S VICTORY. 


E were entirely wrong in our anticipations as to the 
immediate future in Afghanistan. The unknown 
factor in Afghan politics, which has so completely bafiled 
the Government, the intermittent character of Asiatic courage 
and ability for war, falsified a calculation which we still 
believe to have been the most reasonable of all those publicly 
made. It did not seem to us probable that leaders who had 
in three days driven a victorious army into a fortified canton- 
ment, recovered their capital, and proclaimed a sovereign, 
would utterly neglect to stop small reinforcements straggling 
through dangerous defiles, or would attack British troops 
behind defences with only a portion of their forces, and 
without artillery, or would shrink away before the charge 
of a few hundred cavalry. So it was, however. Had 
the Afghans displayed even the military intelligence dis- 
played by the Sikh Army in 1848, when it had no European 
commanders, General Gough would have been stopped, and 
General Roberts left for weeks to exhaust his supplies before 
the general attack was delivered. No skill, however, not even 
Asiatic skill, was displayed in the leadership, and very little 
determination in the assault. General Gough was never 
seriously attacked after he quitted Gundamuck, though he 
marched oniy twelve miles a day, and had only 1,400 men 
with him ; and the great attack on Shirpore, though, as is 
evident from the Times’ account, a serious one, the enemy 
at one point penetrating within the long line of defences, was 
delivered too soon and with too few men, and gave General 
Roberts exactly the opportunity he must have most desired. 
Victory in Asia belongs usually to those who attack, and 
General Roberts, an officer of the true Indian school, believes 
always in audacity. He sent cavalry through the gorge lead- 
ing between the Behmaroo Hills to the flatter plain above ; 
and the Afghans, though outnumbering him fourfold, always 
afraid of cavalry, after a fight which, to judge from the 
returns of killed and wounded, must have been a very feeble 
one, turned and fled to the city, pursued and cut up by 
the horsemen who on the 13th inst. “could make no im- 
pression on their masses.” The victory produced the exag- 
gerated sensation which in Asia always follows victory or 
defeat, and at night the leaders, who are said to have quar- 
relled among themselves about the succession to the Ameer- 
ship, instead of gathering their remaining forces, abandoned 
the capital, taking the child Ameer, however, with them, and 
fled for safety, itis said, to Kohistan and Ghuznee—statements, 
however, not yet fully confirmed. General Baker has pursued 
them into Kohistan, but has met with no resistance, and only 
plundered villages of supplies. Cabul and the Bala Hissar 
have been reoccupied, to the great relief of the traders, who, 
as nsual, have been plundered; and General Roberts is again 
in the position he occupied on December 10th,—master of 
the capital, and of so much of Afghanistan as his cavalry 
can reach. We can only trust that, taught by experience, 
he will this time leave insurgent soldiers with a perfect right 
to fight us, unhung. Shooting Hofer did not make Bavarians 
love Frenchmen. 

The success has justified our permanent estimate of the 
capacity of the General in command, and is one which we 
welcome on political grounds with the heartiest cordiality. 
Every writer who states clearly a pessimist view of any British 
enterprise is always exposed to the taunt that he wishes for 
disaster, but we should have thought even Tories would in 
this particular instance have comprehended the Spectator. 
A success at Cabul was everything to us. The policy 
we have urged throughout is that Government should 
withdraw its troops absolutely from Afghanistan, and, safe 
within its own natural frontier, should watch with patience 
the result of Afghan attempts to reconstitute their kingdom ; 
and the first condition of that policy, repeated again and again 
in these columns, is victory, not defeat. It is when our flag has 
been replaced on the Bala Hissar, when Cabul is again in our 
hands, when the nomination of an Ameer seems to rest with us, 
when our military power is acknowledged to be beyond direct 
assault, that we should retire from a thankless, exhausting, and 
immoral invasion. Had General Roberts been compelled, as 
we anticipated, to cut his way back to Jellalabad, there would 
have been nothing, as we stated, to do but to renew the war 
with larger means in the spring, and repeat and repeat the 
invasion, until it became evident to Afghans that they had 
nothing to hope from our fears of them, or from their own 





military combinations. We want to be done with the war,. 
not to continue it, and recognise, at least as completely as our 
critics, that if we are to avoid the frightful and sterile misery 
of an Indian insurrection, the Indian Government must not 
show itself incompetent to succeed in any military enter- 
prise, however unwise, which it has seriously begun. That 
it ought, on moral grounds, to quit Afghanistan, whether 
successful or defeated, we fully concede ; but that on moral 
grounds it ought not to surrender its sovereignty in India, 
or provoke a useless insurrection, with all its attendant 
horrors, is at least equally clear; and in the dilemma, the only 
practicable course, not to mention the only course to which 
the people will consent, is to assert our military strength, and 
then of our own free accord relinquish a task which can end 

in nothing but a purposeless waste of valuable lives, strained 

resources, and loss of national energy. General Roberts has 
retrieved our military credit in the most striking way. Before 
General Gough could reach him, before he had received a 
single additional soldier, within ten days of shutting himself 
up in Shirpore, he had dispersed the army round him, stil} 
immensely superior in numbers, had retaken the national 
citadel, had reoccupied the national capital, and had driven the 
leaders of the national insurrection before him in discreditable- 
flight. The Government has, therefore, once more a thoroughly 
honourable opportunity of retrieving its past errors by aban- 
doning Afghanistan. There is no serious enemy to interrupt a 
return march, which may be as safe and as triumphant as that 
of General Pollock. There is no object whatever in remain- 
ing in Cabul. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, the leader of 
the House of Commons, has stated positively that we are not to 
annex, and our prospect of building up a “ friendly ” and in- 
dependent Afghanistan is more remote than ever. All the 
efforts and sacrifices and excitements of the last fortnight of 
December have ended in nothing, except to leave General 
Roberts precisely where he was before, with control over the 
capital, and with power to burn any village or hang 
any Moollah he can reach; but what is that position 
worth? There is no basis for governing in it. States- 
men do not govern kingdoms through the methods of 
Highland cattle-lifters. All that destruction of villages is of 

no more use to British interests than to civilisation. Our 
interest is rich towns, not burnt towns. The Afghans fear 
their invaders a little more for the reign of terror we establish, 
but they do not obey them, do not recognise them, do not 
leave off watching for opportunities of rebelling, or fighting, 
or assassinating. If they see any chance whatever, find any 
leader, or are aided by any movement within India itself — 
and Salar Jung is not immortal—they will again reassemble, 
again place a British army in danger, and again, it may be, be 
dispersed by an assault which costs us only a few invaluable 
lives,and them absolutely nothing. What do we gain by that, any 
more than by mopping back the sea? There are no means, unless 
we garrison the country with a great army, and try to govern 
it as a British province, of reducing Afghanistan to order. 
We shall not find a better administrator, as well as soldier, 
than Sir Donald Stewart, a population so little “ disaffected ” 
as the Douranees of Candahar, or a district in which British 
authority is so established ; and in this very city, a noble, the 
nephew of the Commander-in-Chief, himself a man trusted by 

us to raise levies, with less than a dozen followers “ charges 
an army,” rides into cantonments to slaughter what Infidels he 

can, and so seek heaven. It was necessary to kill them, as 

red-handed assassins. Do our readers imagine that there is 
a Candaharee Mussulman who does not sympathise with 

the attempt, or that a century hence, if our rule last so long, 
the attempt will have been forgotten? That the British can 
rule people even of this fierce temper is true enough, for we 
do rule them in the Trans-Indus Provinces, where every now 
and then some Mussulman “ feels his heart hot,” takes up his 

musket, and kills some valuable officer ; but we can only do it 

by means of regular garrisons, dotted over a country as large 

as Germany, and supplied from India with everything but 

food. There is in Afghanistan no huge population of non-Mussul- 
mans and Indianised Mussulmans, among which “ fanatics,” 
that is, religious Mussulmans, can be lost, and which is intent, 
first of all, on the peaceful growth of sufficient corn. The 
body of the people are of one creed, which teaches them to 
hate the Infidel, whether he be Christian or Hindoo. If we 
set up an Ameer, he will lose authority, as Yakoob did, merely 
by being our agent. If we acknowledge tribal leaders, they 
are murdered the moment they arrive in their districts, as was 
the son of Dost Mahommed, whom we sent to the Maidan.. 
As to holding those districts, even for a time sufficient to allow 
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native authority to consolidate itself, it cannot be attempted 
without a great army. General Baker may traverse Kohistan 
with 1,700 men, but he cannot hold it, or secure English 
nominees in possession of power, or levy revenue, without 
three times that number, while every brigade withdrawn from 
General Roberts increases his danger in Cabul itself. If we 
are to stay, an adequate force must be employed, with all the 
costs and risks which attend great operations; and when that 
force is employed and open resistance beaten down, what 
has been accomplished for the Empire? Absolutely nothing. 
If the Russians intend to attack us, they can attack us 
more easily in Afghanistan than beyond it, and though 
with the kingdom in our hands we might find it a little 
more easy to attack them, there is no intention of doing 
it. No one in England desires to replace Russian rule 
in Central Asia by that of the Khans who allowed the 
practice of blinding escaping slaves. The exertion, and strain, 
and waste would be all objectless, even if they did not 
diminish, by every officer, private soldier, and rupee ex- 
pended, our material resources for holding India, which the 
very reasoners who advocate advance in Ceutral Asia allege— 
truly, as we believe, outside Bengal Proper—is to be held first 
of all by the sword. The justification, the only justification, for 
the Government policy in Afghanistan is that we are bound 
to secure the safety of India, and that safety is directly 
diminished by every step we take forward beyond the Sulei- 
man. What would all these hints about Arabs arriving in the 
Deccan signify, if the army were not preoccupied beyond the 
North-West Passes? Thanks to the folly of our adversaries and 
the energy of General Roberts, we have revindicated our mili- 
tary position ; and this is the time to repeat the policy of 1842, 
and leave Afghanistan to itself. While the next danger lasts, 
we cannot retire; and when it is over, we may not be able. 





THE CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE. 


E do not believe in the exaggerated importance attached 

by many Englishmen, including the lugubrious corre- 
spondent of the Times, to the change of Government in France. 
To say that “M. de Freycinet’s Government are the Pillars of 
Hercules of social order, beyond it is chaos,” is to use a very 
noble metaphor. But behind the metaphor, there is no solid 
meaning. To suppose, as this critic of French politics implies, 
that M. de Freycinet is the most daring French Radical you can 
imagine in power, short of one prepared to attempt a reconstruc- 
tion of society on Socialist principles, is to talk nonsense. You 
might more reasonably say that an English Government headed 
by Mr. Bright would be the “Pillars of Hercules”’ of social order 
in England, beyond which it would be impossible to find any- 
thing but chaos, As far as anybody knows, M. de Freycinet 
differs from his predecessors chiefly in wishing to extend a 
more universal amnesty to political offenders, and in attaching 
more importance to the necessity of replacing all administra- 
tive officers who are not at heart loyal to the present Republican 
Constitution, by those whoare. It is possible, of course, that M. 
de Freycinet may go too far in either direction, or in both 
directions. He may pardon, or even amnesty, common 
criminals, who have made politics nothing but an excuse for 
crime. He may drive moderate men languidly attached to 
Monarchy or Imperialism, but quite ready to waive their 
languid preference in favour of the existing state of things, 
into active disloyalty to a Republican Government. But even 
if he errs in either direction, or in both, it is childish to 
talk as if the French Republic were coming close to the 
end of its tether, and the result were likely to be a new coup 
@etat. We understand what it is that makes sensible men, 
when they talk about French Radicalism, speak of it with a 
horror which they would never think of applying to much 
more pronounced Radicalism in any other country. It is, of 
course, the history of France, and also the extraordinary con- 
tagion which French political movements seem to have for 
the peoples of neighbouring countries. The history of France 
shows that great and sudden changes have been possible there 
which have not been possible elsewhere. The electric influence 
which French revolutionary change,—in either direction, the 
direction of reaction, no less than the direction of extreme demo- 
cracy,—has always had for the peoples of other countries, shows 
that what happens in France is not unlikely to happen, or at 
all events to make dangerous efforts towards happening, beyond 
the French border. And, of course, the knowledge of this 
special liability of France to abrupt changes of her Constitu- 
tion, and of the special power she exerts over the politics of 
other States, tends to prepossess the imagination of political 





critics with very special fears. But though this explains why 
such writers are always ready to fix “ the Pillars of Hercules ” 
at any point which French political movement may, for the 
instant, have reached, it does not in the least tend to show 
that “the Pillars of Hercules,’ beyond which is “ chaos,’ 
really are where they are supposed to be. And in this 
instance, we see no pretence at all for that very wild 
supposition. M. de Freycinet, as even sensational critics 
admit, has done nothing, and has expressed no intention of 
doing anything, which tends in the direction of revolution. 
If he commands more confidence in the Assembly than M. 
Waddington, it is because he is supposed to be less 
afraid of thoroughgoing Republicanism, and more dis- 
posed to leave even unreasonable and violent thought 
and speech to find its own level. So far as is 
generally known, M. de Freycinet and his colleagues have 
never expressed themselves as in favour of any single revolu- 
tionary change, whether it be disestablishment of the Church, 
or a progressive tax upon property, or any measure point- 
ing in the direction of State workshops for the artisans. 
Mr. Bright has advocated greater revolutions than M. de 
Freycinet. If his Government represents “the Pillars of 
Hercules, beyond which is chaos,” chaos must be a much 
closer neighbour to the political cosmos of France than it is 
to that of England. 

However, we suppose that is precisely what the alarmists 
would assert. They would say English stability is assured 
by the imperturbable heaviness of English character. You 
may play tricks with a cart-horse that you dare not play with 
a fiery hunter. Such an enterprise as was calmly accomplished 
here, the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, would have 
rent French society asunder with passion. It isnot reasonable 
to judge the consequences of French, by those of English, 
Radicalism. M. de Freycinet may be reasonableness itself, as © 
it would be counted by English Radicals, and yet be next door 
to revolution in France. To that we reply, that this 
may have been so, so long as the Conservative forces of 
France were all identified with the restoration of a throne, 
so that Radicalism knew that its only chance lay in preventing 
that restoration by throwing everything into confusion. But 
it is very different now. The French Liberals have learned, by 
the bitter experience of the last ten years, that they have 
everything to fear from revolutionary violence, and nothing to 
hope from it. Part of the Army might possibly be used to 
overturn the Republic in the interest of Monarchy, but 
assuredly none of the Army could be used to overturn the 
Republic in the interest of Socialism. The Army is identified 
with the peasantry, and the peasantry fear Socialism as much 
as they fear the White Flag. Whatever the Radicals may hope 
for, they must hope to get by pursuing the constitutional course 
of persuading the people that it is desirable. They will not and 
cannot get it,—though they may indefinitely postpone all 
chance of getting it,—by throwing everything again into 
confusion. They may get it, and they can only get it, by 
working the forms of the Constitution in a regular and 
constitutional fashion. Hence we deny that it can in 
any sense be the cue of the Extreme party in France to 
flood the Republican order they have obtained with so much 
difficulty, by a new appeal to turbulent passions. On the 
other hand, this, no doubt, ¢s the cue of the reactionary party. 
Their chance, and their sole chance, lies in the alarm which 
may be created in France by any new obliteration of the 
elements of political order. It is the Monarchists and Im- 
perialists who can alone desire to see such an appeal, and yet 
they cannot personally make it. All they can do is to foment 
indirectly, so far as they have the power, those revolutionary 
passions which seem to them at all likely to lead to a new 
anarchy. And no doubt it is to them, directly or indirectly, that 
we owe these gloomy vaticinations that the vessel of the State 
has now touched the furthest limit of civilised Liberalism, and 
if it ventures further, must be prepared to toss upon the 
turbulent waters of greedy socialistic passion. 

But what these prophets of ill always seem to avoid, is these 
most momentous questions,—‘ Do the people of France really 
wish for any revolutionary measure dealing with either property 
or religion? And if not. have they full means of pronouncing 
their disapprobation of the attempt to unsettle everything ? 
It seems perfectly clear. to all who know what the peasantry 
of France really prefer, that they have set up this Republic 
just because they do not like constant revolution, because 
they believe it the only safeguard against constant revolution. 
And if this be so, it is certain that by putting such a Presi- 
dent as M. Grévy at the head of the Repwblic, and charging 
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him with the full military powers of the State, they have reserved 
full power to themselves to prevent any preliminary unsettle- 
ment of Constitutional order, and also the means of paralysing 
those who may attempt it, before it could by any chance 
succeed. The Assembly may, of course, unseat M. de 
Freycinet, and may unseat him by a vote which implies its 
desire for a still more Radical Government. But if it does, 
and if the new Radical Government so indicated seems to 
M. Grévy to involve danger to the stability of the Consti- 
tution, he has nothing to do but to appeal to France, 
taking care first that the people shall well know what the poli- 
tical danger is which he perceives. The country is not in the 
hands of any Cabinet. It isin the hands of a President, who 
is much better known to them than any Cabinet, and who is 
acting most wisely in giving his confidence provisionally to any 


Ministry that has the confidence of the Assembly. In doing so he- 


shows that he does not reject any party for mere rumour; that 
he is willing to try all, and only to appeal to the country 
when he believes that the country is in a position to 
understand clearly the issue submitted to it, and to judge it 
maturely. But then M. Grévy well knows that such an appeal 
would be quite as certain to be answered in a Conservative 
sense against revolutionists with the name of Socialists, 
as it would in a Conservative sense against revolution- 
ists with the name of reactionaries. Marshal MacMahon 
appealed to the country explicitly on behalf of the reaction- 
aries, and was answered by a curt and severe censure on his 
own appeal. But if President Grévy were to appeal on behalf 
of steady-going, cautious Republicans, and against wild and 
dangerous Socialist proposals, he would gain a support even 
more striking and dramatic than the Conservative Republic 
gained against the reactionaries who had made a tool of 
Marshal MacMahon. To those who tell us that M. de Freycinet’s 
Government marks “the Pillars of Hercules, beyond which is 
chaos,” we reply, that before you can launch out into such a 
chaos, you must run the gauntlet of an appeal to the people; 
and that an appeal to the people of France would elicit a 
far more striking protest against a Socialist chaos, than it 
elicited a year or two ago against the intrigues of the 
Imperialists and of the White Flag. 





=e 
SIR HENRY LAYARD’S LATEST MOVE. 

PON the surface of the story, Sir Henry Layard’s recent 
action at Constantinople has been not only defensible, 

but entirely right. Accepting the narrative of the Zimes’ 
correspondent as the most accurate one, as would appear to be 
true, not only from internal evidence and from his means of 
information, but from the fact that the Turkish authorities 
delayed his letter, the facts would seem to be these. Dr. 
Koller, a missionary at Angora, born a German, but for thirty 
years in the employ of the Church Missionary Society, which 
employs many Germans, recently prepared a translation of the 
New Testament and some tracts into Turkish. Before pub- 
lishing them, however, he submitted them to Ahmed Tewfik, 
a schoolmaster, and presumably a scholar, to revise the 
Turkish manuscripts; and this man mentioned his em- 
ployment, either to friends, or in some public way. 
At all events, the Minister of Police, Hafiz Pasha—who was 
implicated in the Bulgarian atrocities, who was specially de- 
nounced to the Porte by Lord Derby, and who became, there- 
fore, a favourite of the Turkish Government—heard of the 
manuscripts, seized them, arrested the schoolmaster, Ahmed 
Tewfik, and handed him over to the Sheikh-ul-Islam. Ma- 
hommedans are tolerant while they scorn, but they are not 
tolerant of proselytism by Mussulmans, and the Sheikh-ul-Islam 
and his colleagues, as pious men, felt bound to issue a fetva, or 
judicial opinion that Ahmed Tewfik had committed a capital 
offence, and deserved death. This opinion, which we believe to be 
accurate, and which was one of the reasons for the very strong 
law passed in India to protect proselytes, a law which goes on 
questions of property to’the verge of injustice, is not a sentence 
of death, but only an authoritative opinion that death ought, 
under the Sacred Law, to be inflicted, a distinction of which 
the Turks, with their usual adroitness, have at once availed 
themselves. They say Ahmed Tewfik has not been sen- 
tenced, or even tried, which is quite true,—as true as 
that the Inquisition never burned anybody, but only declared 
relapsed heretics to be worthy of punishment, and then left 
them to the secular power. Ahmed Tewfik would never- 
theless have been executed, but that Sir Henry Layard, 
weary of his entire loss of influence, saw an opportunity for 
action sure to be approved of at home. He insisted on the 
restitution of Dr. Kéller’s manuscripts, which, of course, the 





Turks declared to be lost ; and on the release of the poor school- 
master, who, for all that appears no more to believe in the New 
Testament than Professor Max Miiller believes in the Upani- 
shads. He also demanded the dismissal of the Minister of Police 
as a man who had acted throughout from enmity to the English. 
After weeks of negotiation, during which it is wonderful that 
Ahmed Tewfik did not die of cholera, or snake-bite, or of 
“ drinking,” or other rapid Oriental complaint, Sir H. Layard 
at last threatened, if his grievance was not redressed in 
three days, to break off all communications with the Turkish 
Government. It was not redressed, and he did break them 
off,—and there, up to our latest dates, the affair stands, Osman 
Pasha and the “ fanatical party,” that is, the party of sincere 
Mahommedang, resisting concession ; while the more moderate 
Pashas, and it is said some foreign Ambassadors, advise a “ com- 
promise ;” which would mean, we presume, that Ahmed Tewfik 
should be exiled and left alive until his name had been forgotten. 
It seems to us that, so far, Sir Henry Layard only did his 
duty. The Turkish Government has bound itself to the 
British, by agreement after agreement, in which the most 
essential clause has been the civil equality of all creeds, and 
has accepted a guarantee of its Asiatic dominions on 
condition that it should carry out “ reforms” with which 
the execution of a Mussulman for helping, not to prepare, 
but to improve, a manuscript translation of the New Testa- 
ment, is entirely inconsistent. Sir Henry Layard therefore had 
a full right to interfere, even if the claims of civilisation of 
themselves did not give him full right to prevent such atrocious 
denials of justice ; and if he interfered, it was expedient to in- 
terfere with effect. To remonstrate in the name of humanity 
and English friendship, would have been only to incur the 
gentle ridicule of the Turkish Foreign Office, and to have 
called forth a repetition of those expressions of devotion to 
righteousness and mercy in which the Greek Under-Secretaries 
of the Department are so perfectly accomplished. Mussulmans’ 
humanity is real, but is kept for Mussulmans ; and their friend- 
ship for England is real, but is kept for moments when England 
lends them millions. It wasnecessary to awaken the Sultan tothe 
position, and a suspension of diplomatic intercourse was easier 
and gentler than a summons to the Fleet, which, if the Porte 
returned a flat refusal, would, we presume, be ordered up. Sir 
Henry Layard is quite right, and we trust to hear that Ahmed 
Tewfik has been delivered alive at the only place where he 
will be safe,—the Ambassador’s own house. Still, we cannot 
deny that it is a little mysterious that he should be so much 
in the right. He certainly does not mind very much that 
the Turkish Government should execute an innocent man. 
They have executed thousands in his time, in Epirus, and 
Macedonia, and Armenia, without his interference. Ahmed 
Tewfik is not a British subject, and his offence is as 
undoubtedly a criminal one, after the Sheikh-ul-Islam has 
so pronounced it, as the dogma of Infallibility is 
Catholic law after a Council has so decreed. We can- 
not but fancy that the British Ambassador has seized a happy 
opportunity for convincing the Sultan’s Ministers that he can- 
not always be rebuffed with impunity, for shaking the present 
Ministry, and for giving strength to the party in Constanti- 
nople which believes that revolution must precede reform. If 
this is correct, and it is certainly probable, then this deduction 
is foreed upon us. The British Ambassador has so com- 
pletely lost influence in Constantinople, especially with 
the true Mussulmans, that he has no hope of gaining 
even so small a concession as the life of a criminal or the 
dismissal of a Police Minister, without threats which are 
almost declarations of war. And, moreover, as Sir Henry 
Layard is not a man to offend his superiors, the British 
Government is aware of this, and supports him in his threats, 
as the only means of regaining lost authority. We have 
no objection to the threats, except this, that the Sultan may 
have nerve to resist; and if he does this, our Government, 
which has only nerve to boast, will immediately “ back down.” 
But what a revelation this is of the majestic position we have 
obtained at Constantinople, by dividing Bulgaria, by betraying 
Greece, and by posing as the Mussulman’s only friend,— 
especially in Afghanistan! The British Ambassador, backed 
by a Convention which burdens England with all the respon- 
sibilities of a paramount Power, asks that an Englishman 
should be appointed Governor of Erzeroum, is refused, orders 
up the Fleet, and is put off with the appointment of his 
nominee as Special Correspondent for Asia Minor to the 
Sultan. He asks, again, for the release of a poor school- 
master, held to deserve death for the infamous offence of 
helping a missionary to contemplate, at some future time, a 
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translation of the Scriptures; and he is obliged, before he can | 


obtain an assent, to take the step which usually announces a 
coming declaration of war. Is it possible,—we make the sug- 
gestion with all reserve, but still the situation is serious—is it 
possible that the statesmen of Turkey, like the Duke of 


Argyll and the British people, have begun to find out | 


the Tory Government? Is it conceivable that they have 
recognised the truth, and perceive that all the brag, and 
bounce, and bluster of the past five years mean nothing,— 
unless, indeed, the opponent is as weak as Shere Ali? It looks 
very like it; and if it is so, we shall speedily hear that the 
German Ambassador has intervened, that the Turkish Govern- 


ment has apologised, and that consequently Lord Beaconsfield, | 


who was not moved by Batuk, has “ victoriously defended the 
grand principles of civil and religious liberty at Con- 
stantinople.”’ 





MR. EDISON’S NEW ACHIEVEMENT. 


OLDERS of gas shares are wiser than they were fourteen 
months ago, and the fresh announcements of Mr. 
Edison’s success in generating, distributing, and regulating the 


electric light have not been followed by the mad scare of | 


October, 1878. There has, of course, been a panic. for Mr. 


Edison invented the phonograph, and after that miracle any- | 
thing he promises will always receive considerable attention ; | 


but the panic has been more moderate, the shareholders in 


the Companies, warned by their previous experience, waiting | 


with more or less of trepidation, but no failure of: reason, to 


see the new light with their own eyes, before they throw away | 


their property. From 5 to 10 per cent. of it is gone since 
the telegram was received, but that is a trifle, which can be 
easily recovered, the chronic confidence in gas investments 
being very strong. When they have seen the new light they will 
probably be frightened, for Mr. Edison, if the accounts in the 
Times of Monday are correct, has attacked them in their 
stronghold, the lighting of private houses; but even then 
they will do better to consult experts, than to commence 
what might become in a few days a ruinous stampede. The 
new light will not compete with them in heating anything, 
and will induce their Directors, now possessed of a monopoly, 
to make experiments which they have hitherto avoided, experi- 


ments to see whether, if gas were cheaper, the demand for it as | 


a heat-giver, as a form, in fact, of firing, would not be extensive 
enough to assure a large portion of their profits, They will, 
too, have endless means of reducing expenses, which, under 
the existing system, it has been nobody’s interest very penuri- 
ously to keep down. The new light is sure to have its own 
accompanying evils, and gas, much cheapened and much puri- 
fied, may still be able to hold its own, and yield a steady five 
per cent. 

Nevertheless, gas shareholders will do well to be observant, 
for the reported facts this time differ very considerably from 
the reported facts of 1878. The only statement which could 
then be traced directly to Mr. Edison was that he had divided 
the electric light, which was true, and true not only of him, 
but of several other discoverers. We had, in consequence, a 
whole group of patentees in the field, all of whom produced 
lights and companies, and gradually made certain facts suffi- 
ciently clear. They could produce a very strong and very dis- 
agreeable light in almost any quantity, but they could not 
produce it cheaply, in the sense in which the public hoped for 
cheapness,—namely, that the cost should be inapreciable ; they 
could not entirely prevent a most disagreeable flicker ; and 
they could not, or at least did not, provide means of reducing 
the light at will, a point of the highest importance, if the light 
is to contribute greatly to the daily comfort of ordinary people. 
Considering, indeed, the eagerness of people for novelty and 
for light, they made very little impression on the world. 
Nobody thought with pleasure of having that light indoors, 
very few people even tried it in private rooms, and, so far as 
we know, nobody invented for it the short, popular name sure 
to be employed when it is in habitual use. 


which would have to be discovered. This week, however, the 
Philadelphia correspondent of the Times, whom there is 
no reason to distrust, announces that all these difficulties 
are surmounted ; that Mr. Edison, discarding platinum, and 
iridium, and carbon electrodes, uses a small glass globe nearly 
emptied of air for a vessel, and carbonised cardboard for a 
conductor, and so produces, at a cost of one shilling, a lamp 
of sixteen-candle power, giving a “ light, bright, clear, mellow, 





regular, and free from flickering or pulsations, while the 
| observer gets more satisfaction from it than from gas.” That 
| last descriptive phrase is a little vague, but we suppose the 
| writer means that the eye has less sense of the indistinct- 
| ness with which artificial light reveals objects, and more of the 
| “satisfaction,” that is, the perfect sight with which it sees in day- 
| light. The light, moreover, as now shining at Menlo Park, can be 
| increased or diminished, turned off or on like gas, and although 
the length of life of the carbonised cardboard horse-shoes is 
| not given, the only fact stated being that they have lived 
undestroyed for ten days, still the light, subject to that doubt, 
will apparently last as long as the generator works. The 
generator at Menlo Park is only a small steam engine 
| of seven horse-power, and the current can be transmitted 
along a very thin wire toa number of lamps, not yet ascer- 
tained, but apparently between fifty and eighty. If, then, 
this description is true, a small engine in a cellar in any 
moderate block of buildings, or in a hotel, will supply 
sufficient light to enable every one to have in their rooms 
small lamps, giving forth at will powerful, mellow light, 
quite steady in itself, and removed from the influence of 
draughts; without smell, without heat, without power of 
setting fire to anything, and without risk of explosion. And 
| this light, which lacks no quality of usefulness except 
mobility, which is wanting also to gas, will cost only about 
** one-fortieth of its price.” 

The account seems a highly-coloured one, though the writer 
was residing in Mr, Edison’s house, and dined and wrote his 
| telegram by the light; but there are only two items in it 
which we seriously doubt, the mellowness of the light, and its 
excessively low cost. Neither Mr. Edison nor anybody else 
can alter the character of electric light, any more than he can 
alter the character of sunlight; and the correspondent says 
nothing of any new medium through which the light is 
passed. It must be possible to discover one, some kind of 
china or glass globe; which would tone the light sufficiently ; 
but no such appliance is mentioned, and the presumption, 
therefore, is that the epithets applied to the light are 
unreal. The light, as it is, is certainly not ‘ mellow,” 
but crude and disagreeable to the last degree,—a ghastly 
light, absolutely painful to the brain, though it does 
not, we believe, directly injure sight. And we receive 
the statement about cost with strong incredulity. The 
| estimate has been made in a workshop where generators 
are already at work, and must be tested under much 
more practical conditions. If strong engines can supply 
the light over large areas, cheapness may be readily secured ; 
but if each block of buildings is to have its own engine. 
the mere cost of watching it, and keeping it going 
steadily at all times and under all circumstances, will 
be very considerable. No doubt, by the use of gas as fuel 
instead of coal this difficulty will be reduced to a minimum ; 
but still, no engine can be made to watch itself, any more than 
it can be made self-existent, and that great item of cost, 
human labour, has been, we conceive, left out, the estimates 
being made as if everybody kept steam-engines at work for 
other purposes than lighting. That we shall have very soon 
a very fair electric lamp from America we believe, but that its 
cost will be inappreciable we doubt, all the more because Mr. 
Edison has given immense thought and time to a “ meter,” 
| which, if the cost of each lamp were to be so small, would be 
comparatively needless. That point, however, though essential, 
| can be determined only by experience. We question to-day, 
jas we did in October, 1878, whether a new and cheap light 
| will add permanently to the happiness of mankind, for it 
| will tend to increase the already heavy burden of toil, but 
it certainly will increase greatly the comfort of certain 
| classes. Nothing would be pleasanter than to be able to have 














| city houses and city streets thoroughly lighted all through the 


night, without being compelled to think of the expense; or to 
be able to place artificial light everywhere as recklessly as if it 


| were daylight, cost nothing, and would set nothing on fire,— 
There was an im- | 
pression that the light was a scientific toy, and a good deal | 
of far-fetched joking about mines of platinum and iridium | 


two peculiarities in which sunlight is as yet unrivalled. No- 
thing. too, would be more valuable than a factory of light 
which would move about like a thrashing-machine from place 
to place, and produce adequate light independent of the 
wind, That is, of course, an incident of light burn- 
ing in a vacuum, and will secure the thorough light- 
ing of steamers, and railway trains, and buildings in 
progress and wanted in a hurry, as nothing else could. 
And few things would contribute more to human convenience 
than the power of distributing light iu small or remote places, 
as it is now distributed in the centres of population. Very 
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small groups of houses may, if the Z%mes’ account is true, be 
lighted by the electric light—not, indeed, very cheaply, but 
as cheaply as cities are lighted by gas—and one more distinc- 
tion between the village and the town will have been removed. 
Much of all this must, however, depend upon the cost of pro- 
duction, which, again, may be greatly affected by patents ; 
and upon this subject te information as yet in hand is very 
nearly useless. All we know is, that Mr: Edison can produce 
the light without exceptionally costly materials, and without 
the waste in consumption caused by the want of regulating 
machinery. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AND THE HARASSED 
INTEREST. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE posed, at Exeter, before the 
Licensed Victuallers, as the statesman who is so uni- 
formly misunderstood, that he has become quite callous to 
being misunderstood. And then he gave them a good 
deal of sound advice, to which we have no objection to take. 
But why is Sir Stafford Northcote so often misunderstood ? 
Is it not that he provides, more carefully, perhaps, than any 
other Minister, occasions for being misunderstood? He had 
identified himself, we may say ostentatiously, during the 
whole of that part of his political life which preceded this 
Government’s advent to office, with a policy of reserve and 
tranquillity in India; and has now had to defend, month after 
month, an Indian policy of more open aggression and 
aggrandisement than any policy sanctioned during this cen- 
tury. He had identified himself, during the whole of that 
part of his political life which preceded the advent of this 
Government to office, with a finance at once thrifty in ex- 
penditure and punctual in providing means; and now he has 
had, year after year, to find excuses for a finance which 
is both wasteful in expenditure and behind-hand in pro- 
viding means. Again, in foreign politics, he had always 
been one of those who threw cold-water on pretentiousness 
and on alarmists ; while now, in almost every speech he makes, 
he has to excuse pretentiousness and justify the alarmists. 
No wonder he should be misunderstood. And we fear he is 
not going the way to prevent being misunderstood, by taking 
the chair at a Licensed Victuallers’ anniversary, sound and 
true as is the speech he made to them. For it is hardly possible 
to doubt that such a step would not, in ail probability, 
have been taken, nor such remarks made, had not the Licensed 
Victuallers shown only recently, in the Sheffield election, how 
useful their alliance is to the Government, and how desirable 
it is, from a political point of view, to pet this once 
“harassed interest.” The motive for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s course will be found not in what he 
said, but in what he did not say,—his deep conviction 
that there is no interest which can be more easily ‘kept true to 
the Conservative ‘cause, and which can give him and his 
party more valuable help, so long as it remains true to it. 
It is the motive which you read between the lines of his 
speech, not the sentiments expressed in that speech, with 
which we find fault. Why should the leader of the 
House of Commons go out of his way to take the chair at 
a Licensed Victuallers’ dinner? Would he have done it for 
a great railway? Would he have done it for the Co-operative 
Stores? Would he have done it for the Linendrapers’ Com- 
pany? Doubtless, his words were words of wisdom, but they 
would hardly have been spoken, if it had not been a point of 
great importance to keep the Licensed Victuallers true to the 
Tory cause. 

Now, we do think political competition for the allegiance of 
an extra-political body, whether by Liberals or Tories, a very 
dangerous and mischievous course. Even those extra-poli- 
tical bodies who, like the Teetotallers, think they have some- 
thing to fight for far above all political ends, do much harm,— 
though we cannot deny that on their own principles they are 
bound to do it,—by offering their allegiance to any party, 
Liberal or Tory, who will give them the largest instalment of 
what they want. Politics are degraded when any considerable 
section of society agree to form their political judgment not 
on the whole issue before the world, but on some private 
question which is really quite indifferent to that issue. 
Conceive this process extended, till out of every two electors 
one voted from private interest, and not from political 
conviction at all, and you would have a state of things 
in which the crotcheteers would hold the scales of the political 
world, and could place power in the hands of any party 
which, for reasons quite unconnected with the principles of 





that party, they chose to prefer. Nothing more danger- 
ous to the State can be imagined. And yet Sir Stafford 
Northcote does all in his power to promote this politi- 
cal organisation of private interests, when he takes pains, as 
leader of the Conservative party in the House of Commons, 
to keep the favour of that powerful body which so nearly won 
for the Tories the vote of Sheffield. No doubt it is very hard 
on Sir Stafford Northcote to be so frequently misunderstood, 
but we fear he goes the way to be misunderstood, and has only 
himself to blame for it. We hold that, though his speech 
to the Exeter Licensed Victuallers was excellent, he is doing a 
great injury to political life,—and we should say just the same 
thing of a Liberal leader,—by endeavouring to encourage 
these extra-political bodies to form alliances with special poli- 
tical parties, instead of exercising frankly their political judg- 
ment on the various general issues submitted to the country 
for its decision. 


THE FUTURE OF SIBERIA. 


: oe hundred years have elapsed since the Russians 
made themselves an Asiatic Power by the conquest of 
Siberia. About the year 1580, Irmak—a Cossack brigand of 
the Don—obtained permission from Ivan the Terrible to 
prosecute a war with the rulers of Siberia. With a band of 
850 men, composed of Russians, Cossacks, and German and 
Polish prisoners of war, Irmak invaded Tobolsk, and overran 
the whole of the vast and inaccessible country as far eastward 
as the Obi. Irmak’s successful career was cut short, but th 
Russian authority, established in much the same way as the 
Spanish had been in Mexico, endured. Siberia has always 
been neglected by the House of Romanoff. The reputation for 
supreme wretchedness clung to it long after official reports and 
the narrative of travellers had made it clear that it possessed 
enormous internal wealth, and that a considerable portion of 
it was thoroughly habitable during the whole of the year. 
When ex-governors and foreign travellers were agreed that 
Siberia was a gem of rare value to the Empire, and were 
seeking to bring their views prominently before the 
Czar, the general opinion was still that that vast terri- 
tory of Siberia, embracing the whole extent of Northern 
Asia, was of no use save as a penal settlement. For all that 
is known to the contrary—and special knowledge is nothing if 
it does not correspond with facts—that view is still the pre- 
vailing one in the official world of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. The change that has taken place within the last twenty 
years, and it is a very remarkable one, has not originated with 
the Imperial functionaries. It has sprung from the action of 
the Siberians themselves, four millions of people occupying an 
equal number of square miles. By their energy and labour, 
with incessant toil yet on their own resources—no foreign loan 
having been either invited or incurred—cities have risen where 
for generations there were only villages, and sometimes nothing 
but block-houses; great rivers are being navigated, a syste- 
matic plan of irrigation has been drawn up and in part carried 
out, and an extensive and growing trade has been fostered, until 
at last Siberia, the convict settlement, the bourn of the 
political enthusiast and the fanatic Socialist, the despair of 
families and the hope of none, has become not only a 
country with what is styled a future, but the province in 
Asia which holds forth the most promising prospect to the 
Russian people of affording a remunerative outlet for their 
energy and capital. There are many reasons for supposing 
that a considerable period must yet elapse before the Russian 
people will turn to Siberia for that which they have failed to 
obtain on any of the narrow seas that hem them in, viz., an 
outlet to the world beyond. But the process of internal im- 
provement may be expected to continue, and it is to that and 
its probable expansion that we would here draw a little attention. 
The river Yenisei divides Siberia into two distinct parts. 
That to the west of it is watered by its affluents and the Obi. 
It contains the towns Tobolsk, Omsk, and Tomsk among others. 
The railway between Ekaterinburg and Perm has brought im- 
proved means of communication to within a short distance of 
Tobolsk, and both the Irtish and the Obi rivers, being navig- 
able, a country as large as European Russia has therefore been 
opened up for colonisation. What has been done to the south of 
this region in Semipalatinsk should suffice to show how much 
could be accomplished in the more promising country lying north- 
ward on the banks of the Irtish. The second part to the east of 
the Yenisei is watered by the Lena, the Amour, and their tribu- 
taries, and is considerably larger than the first. It contains, 
among others, the towns Irkutsk, Yakutsk,and Kiachta. A much 
larger portion of its surface is uncultivated than is the case in 
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West Siberia, but there can be no doubt that it has the greater 
natural wealth of the two. Not to speak of the celebrated 
mines of Nerchinsk, the whole vicinity of Lake Baikal is a 
reservoir of coal, lead, iron, and other precious metals. The 
trade of Kiachta is the greatest in Siberia. That town is the 
key of the caravan route to Pekin. The overland trade which 
is, and has been for a hundred years, carried on between China 
and the cities of Russia in Europe, all passes from Maimachin, 
the Chinese frontier town, to Kiachta, and thence through 
Siberia to Moscow and Nijni Novgorod. It is the one trade 
avenue of which Russia possesses undisputed possession. The 
cost of transport is so great, however, that no solid benefit 
is derived from the monopoly, and several generations 
must pass away before the two thousand miles that inter- 
vene between Orenburg and Kiachta will have been 
bridged by means of either a railway or steam-tram- 
way. Schemes have, however, been proposed for the con- 
nection of the three chief rivers by means of a canal, to be 
flooded by the waters of the great lake Baikal. There are 
sanguine people who believe that this could be achieved at 
a cost which, comparatively to the end to be obtained, would 
be insignificant ; but, under the most favourable circumstances, 
it would be a matter of the greatest difficulty, not so much to 
construct the three short canals necessary as to make the upper 
courses of these rivers navigable, when once their volume of 
water had been increased from Lake Baikal. The first essential 
for the promotion of the welfare and material prosperity of 
Siberia is certainly the improvement of the means of com- 
munication, and the great rivers which find their origin in the 
Altai, and make their way to the icebergs of the Arctic Ocean, 
afford the most promising and the most economical mode of 
attaining the objects that are desired. 

The successful journey of Professor Nordenskiold serves to 
give more practical significance to the lessons that may be 
deduced from considering the growing wealth and improving 
prospects of Siberia. The great rivers have acquired a fresh 
value to the inhabitants of that country, because they enable 
them to send their produce to the sea,—that sea which had 
ever before been an iron barrier both for them and for those 
who ventured into those waters from without. But it has 
now been conclusively shown that by the exercise of a large 
amount of skill, that barrier can be pierced. For nearly 
three months in the year the barrier is no barrier, and thus 
sufficient time is obtained for a well-appointed steamer to 
make the journey to the mouth of, or even for some distance 
up, these rivers, take in its cargo, and return to London or 
any other European port. Itis true that the ship must be 
properly equipped for the adventure, but that is a very small 
drawback. It is hardly necessary to insist upon the obvious 
fact that the most important consequence of the assured suc- 
cess of Professor Nordenskiold’s route would be the vast im- 
pulse it would give to the internal growth of a practically 
boundless country, capable of producing corn in almost inex- 
haustible quantities, and at a price fabulously cheap, and con- 
taining in its bosom mineral wealth of all descriptions, to 
which the mines of England would bear but a very insignificant 
proportion. The rivers mentioned are already navigated by 
steamers, and shippers need have no anxiety lest on reaching 
Yeniseik, or any of the other harbours, there should not be a 
sufficiently remunerative cargo to load their ships with. Not 
only would there be no difficulty or risk in this respect, but 
there is a magnificent market at those places for many English 
productions, and by way of an instance, it may be mentioned 
that salt, which sells in London for about fifteen shillings a 
ton, is purchased by the Siberians in any quantities at £15 
for the same weight. In the course of time, should the trade 
prosper, as there is good reason to believe it will, there will 
certainly be seaports, worthy of the name, on that solitary 
northern shore. The resources of Siberia will be developed, 
and the surplus productions, not only of Russian territory, but 
also of Chinese, will seek the new vent that has been pro- 
vided for them. It would be puerile to discuss the changes that 
such a revolution in the relations of countries might produce ; 
but it may be expected that the views of the Russian Govern- 
ment on the subject of Siberia will now speedily undergo a con- 
siderable change. Russian energy must find a vent somewhere. 
No reasonable man can expect that one of the most rapidly 
advancing peoples in the world will always be reconciled to 
being shut in like a second-rate Power. But from the 
admitted facts, it would almost seem as if Russian statesmen 
had purposely shut their eyes to the existence of the great 
field that has always been open to them and their country in 
their largest and oldest dependency. 





A BAD YEAR. 


EW or none will regret the year that closed on Wednesday 
night. 1879 passed away in fitting gloom of storm 
and rain. Its end, like its beginning, was one of sadness, 
The hard, dark winter which ushered in the year will 
long live in human memory. Its length and its depres- 
sion were fitting omens of the summer that was to fol- 
low. Week after week passed by, and neither sunshine nor 
warmth broke the long winter. Hard frost gave place to 
black fog, which, again, was only the precursor of still severer 
cold. Even those who could enjoy the selfish pleasure of 
skating could hardly bring themselves to face the bleakness 
that accompanied the frost. Heart and energy died under the 
depressing influence of incessant gloom. Spring was looked 
forward to with feverish desire,—a desire only destined to be 
baffled as weeks passed by, and no vestige of spring came. 
The blackness of January passed into the greyness of March, 
which brought no sunshine nor soft showers to revivify the 
parched and frozen earth. The prospects of genial weather 
grew less and less, as a biting April and May followed upon 
a winter of exceptional severity. If the leaden sky opened 
for a brief moment, it was only to close more sternly 
after a few hours’ sunshine, which were but a mockery 
of hope. For weeks together, neither sun nor blue 
sky was visible. June only repeated the same cruel tale. 
Fruit and flowers that should have been in _ their 
full prime could only send out nipped and _ blackened 
shoots, to show they still lived. The dog-days came and 
passed, and brought no relief from the cold gloom. The hope 
held out that a hot summer would succeed the long winter 
were doomed to share in the disappointment that has awaited 
all the hopes raised this year. Poverty came as one that 
travelleth, and want as an armed man. The agricultural 
prospects of the country grew worse and worse. October and 
November saw the corn rotting on the ground, useless alike toman 
and beast. A series of harvests below the average had prepared 
the way for the exceptionally bad one of 1879 which tell with 
terrible force upon the farmer class. The small squires have suf- 
fered almost as severely. Incomes of country gentlemen reckoned 
at £1,500 or £2,000 a year, drawn from land, can bear little or 
no strain upon them. . A farm of £200 or £300 a year rental 
thrown back upon the landlord’s hands makes all the difference 
between ease and straightened means. If the income is only 
reckoned in hundreds, it probably cannot, even at its best, do 
more than support the necessary outgoings of the family. With 
children to educate and provide for, there is little margin left 
for “rainy days.” Agricultural depression touches England to 
the very heart’s core. The class that suffers most is the 
one that has hitherto been regarded as the chief strength of 
the country. 

The financial disasters of the year have kept pace with 
the agricultural. Continued trade depression has brought 
increasing disability to stand up against the tide. Years 
of despondency ended in the collapse of some of our most 
trusted commercial houses. The two great Bank failures 
of 1879 were only fully realised, as call after call found 
fewer shareholders able to respond to them. Ruin has 
come to hundreds of families far removed from the risk and 
excitement of commercial life. The shareholders in the City 
of Glasgow and the West of England Banks belonged chiefly 
to that class that has most power of suffering and least pro- 
spect of helping themselves. Single women, widows, and 
unbusiness men are those on whom the blow chiefly 
fell. Reduced at once to penury, they have no power 
to begin life again, and the opening of a new year brings 
no fresh hope to them. If trade and agriculture have 
suffered most, the burden of the year has been in some 
sort shared by all. Though it may have taken a minor form 
in many instances, it has not been the less real. The black, 
cold winter, succeeded by the grey, dead summer, sent health 
and spirits down to zero. The yearning for sunshine and 
warmth amounted to real pain. Holiday and relaxation be- 
came a positive necessity, but money was very generally lacking 
to supply the means for taking them. Even when money pre- 
sented no difficulty, few cared to travel in the midst of rain 
and storm. Those whose country surroundings furnished re- 
laxation from work found little left to enjoy, when wind, 
and rain, and absence of sun had done their worst upon 
garden and pleasure-ground. Those who could get abroad 
fared best, but though the Continent offered a better pro- 
spect of enjoyment than England, it was far less inviting 
than usual. 
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It was not in weather alone that 1879 will be a memorable 
year. Politics were cast in a key fitted to the darkness of 
the sky. A succession of blunders led to the unexampled 
disaster at Isandlana. The war in Afghanistan, that seemed 
fora moment to have taken a more promising turn than 
it deserved, broke out afresh, and up to within a few days, 
England had to dread that the murder of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari might entail the sacrifice of another brave officer 
and his troops to our disastrous Afghan policy, by reason of 
the home difficulties that developed themselves rapidly in 
Russia this year. Nihilism has eaten like a cancer into the 
heart of Russian society. Kept down for a season by the 
Turkish war, it has broken out in full force during the past 
twelve months. Attempt after attempt at assassination fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession. Failing in its highest 
flights, it took fatal effect upon the officials of the Empire. 
When suppressed in one place, it burst forth in another. 
Russia was placed in a state of siege. Towns were given up 
to military despotism, and entrance and departure were for- 
bidden without an order from the police. The grumblings of 
volcanic fire can be heard on all sides. Because they are not 
so audible in other countries, is no sign that they do not exist. 
Germany could tell a tale of suppression and fear. Spain, 
after a brief period of deceptive calm, breaks out once more 
into internal disorder. The young Queen is rudely weleomed 
by the shots of a revolver, and a chance movement alone saves 
the brightening prospects entertained for the Spanish succes- 
sion. The position of crowned heads in Europe is perhaps 
more really critical than it was at the time of the French 
Revolution. While the people have grown in strength, kings 
and rulers have not grown in wisdom. Even France has not 
been spared her share of trouble. This time last year the hopes 
of one of her historical parties were at their highest. The 
young Prince Imperial had only military glory to win, to make 
him a promising candidate for his father’s throne. With youth 
and bravery at their full, he sought the glory he longed for on 
the battle-field of Zululand. Glory he did not find, but a 
nameless death put an end for the time to the hopes of the 
Bonapartists, and broke the heart of a mother already 
bowed down with grief. But it is not in their rulers 
alone that the nations of ‘Europe have suffered this 
year. One of the largest towns in Hungary was submerged, 
with its inhabitants, beneath the river Theiss. Hundreds 
of lives were lost in the flood, and poverty and famine completed 
what the flood had left undone. Within our own borders, 
we have felt the pressure of extreme want. Ireland sends up 
a cry for help, in an hour of great need. It is long since such 
an appeal has come before the English people. Not since the 
Lancashire cotton famine has destitution on a large scale 
touched the United Kingdom. In France, the phylloxera 
scourge threatens to spread poverty and ruin over the wine- 
growing districts, that are the heart and centre of French pro- 
sperity. No antidote has yet been found, and the cold winter, 
and wet summer that have succeeded each other only served to 
develope the growingevil. Finally, asif the cup of misfortune 
was not sufficiently full, came the terrible storm of last Sunday 
night, bringing death and misery in its train. The awful 
accident on the Tay Bridge completes the list of victims 
claimed by 1879. The seventies, opening with a scene of 
bloodshed, have been true to their tradition to the very end. 
Whatever 1880 may bring, it can hardly exceed in depression 
and gloom the memorable year which three days since passed 
away unloved and unmourned. 








THE RULE OF THE OLD. 

HE ereat interest of the address presented this week at 
Liverpool to Mr. Gladstone, on his attaining the age of 
seventy, consists, to our minds, in the fact that it should have 
been presented at all. The ceremony is a most curious instance 
of the hold which the idea of age has gained over the minds of 
the English people. Those who proposed the address and pre- 
pared it and presented it must, whatever their other motives, 
have intended in offering it to imply that they thought it 
creditable in Mr. Gladstone to have reached seventy, that 
they liked statesmen of seventy, that they thought him, being 
seventy, on the whole, fitter to bear rule than if he 
had been sixty-nine. Priindé ‘facie, that is a little odd. 
It is, no doubt, a little difficult in this country to say at what 
age a statesman should be fairly accounted old, for though most 
men are elderly at sixty, and old at seventy, and decidedly aged 
at eighty, the difference between average lives and picked lives 





is very great, and statesmen, like judges and generals, are 
usually picked lives. The man who under our system 
can force his way to the top as a politician must have 
worked hard for thirty years, must have sat for many 
months in every year late into the night fighting with 
relays of opponents, must have borne many storms of unplea- 
sant criticism, and must have kept his health unbroken under 
very difficult conditions. -It is permitted to an English states- 
man to have gout, and he may be liable, without reproach, to 
bronchitis in spring, and hay-fever in autumn; but it is not 
permitted to him to be a valetudinarian in any other way. Work 
is expected of him, as it is of an actor; and if he is not constantly 
on the stage, he is very speedily forgotten or disliked. In other 
words, the English statesman who succeeds is usually a man 
with an exceptionally sound constitution, the faculty of keeping 
alive—which is as separate a faculty as good digestion—and 
a certain unweariableness of temperament not by any means 
given to everybody. Still, even among the limited class to 
whom all those privileges belong, a man at seventy is getting 
elderly, and to congratulate him on the fact, to parade instead 
of concealing it, to make it an occasion of boasting and of 
implied praise, is, as we said, a little odd, more especially among 
a people with whom the reverence for old age, as old age, is on 
the whole rather slight, who have not any artificial respect for 
grey hairs, and who have never even tried to impose any 
criterion of age upon their legislators, except the unavoidable 
one that they shall not be mere boys, unable to sign a contract. 
It is, however, an oddity which is perfectly sincere. It is not 
possible to study the recent history fof this country, with- 
out perceiving that the people like to be governed by 
elderly men, that youth has very little charm for them, that 
the influence of successful statesmen increases instead of 
declining with their years, and that dictatorships are most 
readily entrusted to men who are, we will not say aged, be- 
cause that is not polite, but decidedly more than mature. 
Palmerston at fifty would not have been trusted by both parties. 
Many politicians in England are trusted by many different 
sections of the people, but the true sovereignty at this moment 
really depends upon a contest between an English Jew of 
seventy-four and a Scoto-Englishman now seventy. Rank is 
allowed, no doubt, to count for years, and so would service be, if 
service could be performed when statesmen are young, but 
years themselves tell most directly. The Irish feeling, which 
takes no account of years, and the French feeling, which gives a 
distinct preference to vigorous manhood, is not the English feel- 
ing, which prefers that its rulers should be distinctly old, though 
if they are old, it counts signs of youth such as Mr. Gladstone’s 
uprightness, or Lord Beaconsfield’s readiness in reply, or Lord 
Palmerston’s indifference to bed-time, or Mr. Roebuck’s 
perennial acridity, as points to be remembered in their 
favour. 

In other words, we suppose the English feeling is that experi- 
ence is valuable above all other qualifications. That very clever, 
half-appreciated novelist and essayist, Mr. Whitty, tried, in the 
best and worst of his productions, “Friends in Bohemia,” to 
explain the fact by saying that the old govern, and that the old 
never quite trust any but their contemporaries; but all history 
disproves the saying. An old Sovereign very rarely selects an 
old favourite. Youth charms age, not age, age; and even 
among Popes, of whom Mr, Whitty was then speaking, for 
one who has trusted an old Cardinal, ten have trusted 
nephews. It is experience which attracts the confidence of 
the mass of Englishmen, and makes it so difficult for the 
young to attain power, that a young man intrusted with it is, 
merely on account of his youth, liable to feel himself rather 
ridiculously placed, and to distrust his own impulses towards 
improvement, lest they should be accounted boyish. It is this 
feeling which supports the system for which English can afford 
us only the pedantic and preposterous word “ gerontocracy,”’ 
the usual rule of the old. Aristocrats have a great place and 
plutocrats a great place in our society ; but the ultimate sway, 
the condemnation or approval which makes politicians, remains 
with the men who have passed fifty-five. We say the House of 
Commons is full of millionaires, and so, no doubt, it is ; but how 
many of them, even in this country of great inheritances, are 
millionaires of thirty? A young man occasionally wins 
power, as in the case of Pitt; but in England, in the regular 
order of things, power descends, as in Papal elections, from old 
man to mature man, and from mature man to elderly man, 
until a fictitions opinion has actually solidified itself, under 
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which men in public life are accounted “ for statesmen young” 
at fifty-five and sixty ; and great leaders, from whom we would 
all, if we could, have at least ten years of laborious and success- 
ful work, are congratulated on attaining seventy. At fifty, 
nobody congratulated them, though at fifty they were pre- 
sumably stronger men. We note the fact with no intention of 
raising any objection. The preachings of 1854 against “old 
fogeys,” as supporters of the system which ended in the 
Crimean disasters, always struck us, though, like the rest of 
mankind, we were then twenty-five years younger, as a little 
absurd, more especially when the nation had turned for aid 
almost unanimously to a statesman over sixty. That the old 
lose energy may be true of the majority of mankind, though 
even that depends a good deal on the lives they have 
led, and the wine they have drunk, and the hereditary 
something which doctors know as the tendency to lon- 
gevity, but it certainly is not true of the picked 
lives. Their energy is at least as great as that of the 
young. Not to go further back than the memory of this 
generation, we have seen Radetsky at eighty-three conquer Pied- 
mont, and Palmerston at eighty-one dictator of England, and 
Earl Russell at fifty-nine expel Palmerston, and Lyndhurst at 
eighty-eight discomfit opponents by his oratory (on the Paper 
Duty), and King William of Prussia at seventy-three invade and 
conquer France, and Pio Nono at seventy-eight call a Council of 
Christendom to change the Catholic Church from a co-optative 
aristocracy into a monarchy, and Thiers at seventy-four stand 
forward the one man with energy sufficient to control 
the parties and revive the energy of a defeated France. 
Lord Beaconsfield began to disturb the world at seventy, 
and at seventy his opponent, by feats of popular oratory 
without parallel in English history, seeks to call public 
opinion to arms against the disturber. At seventy, Mr. Glad- 
stone pronounces the speeches which might have been made by 
a whole Cabinet, and the first objection raised against each one 
of them is, that it is too vehement, too energetic, marks a dis- 
position to depart too widely from the accustomed groove. 
And if want of energy is not the fault of old age among picked 
lives, we scarcely know what is. It certainly is not want of 
caution. The old may adhere a little too closely to use and 
wont, and believe too fully in the experience of younger days; 
but that, in an age of change, when all beliefs are dissolving, 
and the democracy seems willing to sanction any change, so 
that it be but striking, is hardly an error,—is, perhaps, the 
most valuable of correctives, if we are not to break with 
history, and conduct the policy of the State as we would 
a ship on a voyage of discovery. Man is moving fast 
enough, even if the old retard his political progress; and 
we are not quite sure they do. That the old dislike change 
is a truism we have not authority sufficient to dispute, or space 
sufficient to discuss; but the political effect of that dislike is 
greatly modified by the fact that it is the old, and not the 
young, who perceive change most acutely. Let any young man 
of capacity talk to any old man of ability, and he will see that 
the senior recognises changes in manners, in opinions, and in 
circumstances which he himself hardly perceives, and has a 
susceptibility, it may be a nervous susceptibility, both to their 
influence and their direction. That quality, possessed by men 
habitually accustomed to watch opinion, has the effect of 
rendering them sensitive; and it is constantly the old who 
decide that changes must be made ,which the young, in their 
inexperience, contend could have been averted. Lord Halifax 
is an old man now, but we would trust Lord Halifax to recog- 
nise the strength of a demand for a considerable change which 
Lord Rosebery would still dispute. It is not age, so much as 
the tenacity of opinion which belongs to aristocrats and men 
influenced by aristocrats, which gives the impression of im- 
mobility to English statesmen. The old, no doubt, as experi- 
ence increases, grow more tolerant, perhaps too tolerant, and 
less disposed to believe they can realise utopia; but that arises 
from longer study of human nature, and is a quality, not a 
disqualification. 

We doubt whether this preference for the old will disappear 
in our time. It might, if the revolutionary fervour seized the 
people; but that is most improbable, English statesmen 
never damming the stream till the waters overflow. It is 
more likely that the preference will appear to increase, owing 
to the grand difficulty of democracies, the impediments, some of 
them hardly intelligible, which impede their view of their own 
leading men. Except under circumstances of great peril, years 





elapse before great masses of men can see that they have, in a 
rising statesman, the especial agent they require, and years 
more before circumstances enable them to call him to power. 
The people understood Lord Palmerston years before they wert 
sufficiently in earnest about him to disregard the distaste of 
the Court, the doubts of the aristocracy, and the suspicions of 
foreign Powers. In the thirteen years which have elapsed 
since the American Civil War, no statesman has been able 
to make himself visible enough to challenge General Grant at 
the polls with any hope of success. This is, no doubt, an ex- 
treme case, the Americans being segregated from each other by 
their State system; but in England the same difficulty exists in 
a lesser degree, and it is only those who can climb steadily and 
patiently for many years who can exert a really commanding 
influence on the people. Nothing has among them the effect of 
time except high rank, and even high rank is not exempt from 
the difficulties of invisibility. The people do not understand 
Lord Hartington yet, or Lord Salisbury; and in both the 
Cabinets there is not, with the exception of Lord Beaconsfield. 
Mr. Gladstone, and possibly Mr. Bright, one figure who, if a 
Presidential election were upon us to-morrow, would be clearly 
comprehended or entirely weleomed by the whole body of the 
people. In this country, popularity, no less than power, tends 
to acerete to the old. 
THOUGHTS ON THE TAY-BRIDGE DISASTER. 
HE writer of these lines had been thinking of the frequency 
with which recent Christmases or New Years had been 
associated with sudden and tragic disasters like that of last 
Sunday, and of the strange similarity between the plunge of that 
freight of human life into the waters of the firth, from which 
even much of its wreck seems never likely to be disentombed, and 
the sudden disappearance of a world itself, with all its planetary 
attendants, from the fields of space, such as astronomers 
appear to find occasional signs of, when the article by Mr. 
Mallock, in the first Nineteenth Century for 1880, and that 
by Miss Bevington, in the current number of Mind, came 
under his notice. And certainly it did appear to him that 
the tragedy of the week has a singular interest for the 
illustration of the controversy of the age,—the controversy 
which will never cease till either the faith in God is completely 
restored, or the gospel of material evolution has wholly recast 
and remoulded the nature, prospects, fears, hopes, and morality 
of the human race. The rush of that train into the Tay is 
surely a perfect symbol of the rush of all human life,—of 
Humanity itself, to use the great word of the Positivists,—inté 
death, after a brief interval of bustle and flashing lights between 
the antecedent non-existence and the subsequent extinction, 
if the new gospel be true. Take Evolution,—mindless Evolu- 
tion, we mean,—at its best, and what is it but the preparation 
for superior lives which are mere fragments, by inferior lives 
which are still more of fragments, all belonging to a series of 
which the whole shall necessarily be a fragment ; and a fragment 
just like that of the lives which were abruptly broken off in sec- 
tion, as it were, when these ninety souls rushed, without a 
moment's warning, to the end of all the purposes which a second 
before were busy in their brains? Evolution, we are told, is a 
great discovery of a thread of unity which makes a single line of 
steady advance, out of past, present, and future. And so it is, 
—a very great discovery,—provided, and provided only that 
“ one increasing purpose” runs through it, that when the higher 
is evolved out of the lower, that higher is “higher” because it 
is nearer to the life that is highest of all,and more capable of 
participating in what is truly perfect and eternal. But if there 
be no such thing really as a purpose behind evolution; if evo- 
lution be the generator of thought, but not the child of thought ; 
and the generator of thought which, by the same Jaw which 
brought it into being, must subside again, with the material 
conditions which gave it birth, into nothingness; then evolution 
seems to be no more at best than the successful architect of a 
vast succession of Tay bridges which are all doomed to be broken 
in some stormy winter night, and to precipitate their living 
freight into non-entity, whither, in no long time, all the works 
of the same architect must follow them. Evolution, from 
the materialist’s point of view, is the process by which 


higher organisation may be evolved out of a lower organi- 
sation, up to a certain point, when, the physical resource 
for progress failing first, and the resources for avoiding 
deterioration failing afterwards, the process must | 

reversed, till the fragments we call human lives gradually 
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become fainter and fewer, and a cold and barren planet is alone 
left. And taken at its very best point, this process never yields 
anything but fragments. The best life which the Earth has 
ever seen, or ever will ‘see, estimated even in the Positivist 
balance, is an unfinished and abbreviated life, with its best 
designs but begun, and its highest endeavours wrecked. 
There is nothing but a difference in degree to distin- 
guish the life of (say) Auguste Comte himself,—a life 
confessedly incomplete for its chief purpose,—from the 
life of any one of the persons who was plunged into the 
Tay last Sunday evening with some trivial link in the busi- 
ness of life, perhaps a falsely reassuring railway signal, perhaps 
a foretaste of a supper that was never to be eaten, for the last 
thought in his mind before the end came. What is there even in 
the philosophy of such a writer as Comte,—supposing it to have 
been as true as we believe it to have been false—which differs in 
more than degree from these shreds and patches of mistaken 
anticipation, if the result of all philosophy be but the detection 
of the law determining the ascending segment of a curve which 
descends into the primitive nothingness on the other side? All 
humanity is, on that view, but a number of moral shreds knitted 
together ; and though they be a little raggeder at the earlier end, 
as they will be a little raggeder again at the latter end, the 
choicest of them will be shreds, mere shreds still. Nor can we 
understand why the dove-tailing of them together into the 
patch-work which is called humanity, makes the smaller 
fragments of which the mightier fragment is composed, any 
nobler than a mere sum of the component parts. The stones 
of which an unfinished building is built are none the better for 
helping to compose that unfinished building, though the stones 
of a noble old ruin may gain some dignity from the memories 
and the fame of its former greatness. Positivism insists on 
throwing all its religious passion into hopes for the future 
of humanity, while frankly admitting that the future has 
nothing to disclose beyond certain grades of improvement 
on the unfinished and defective lives we see now, and these 
only for a time, till the slow cycles bring round the period of 
exhausted heat, and with it the descent of terrestrial man into 
the realm of eternal death. 

When Miss Bevington writes as she does, in the current 
number of Mind, that man is destined to become some- 
thing infinitely more powerful than he now is, and to remain 
so, she does not base her thought even on the strength of sound 
conjecture, but is in direct opposition to what the late Pro- 
fessor Clifford and the more uncompromising of the devotees of 
science, candidly admit. ‘Taking life as the consummation of 
existence,” says Miss Bevington, “only some millionth or less 
part of things, so fortuitously comports itself as to issue pro- 
gressively, beneficently, or even coherently. The discourage- 
ment this fact suggests may be, however, for us who do live, 
balanced by the further fact that (given the absence of any op- 
posing, clumsy, shiftless, or maleficent personal power) the suc- 
cessful millionth of lifeward occurrences gathers and must 
gather, as it goes; and eventuating in conscious volition, must 
bring ever more and more of nature under its purposive control. 
The conditions under which this life-power may be continuously 
maintained and increasingly attained we call the laws of life. Which 
‘laws,’ as they come to be better known, and can be better co- 
operated with, must, for all we can conceive to the contrary, tide 
man on onwards ever nearer to that happy and peaceful some- 
thing he is tending to be.” But the fact is quite otherwise. We 
know already enough to be, if not perfectly sure, at least all but 
sure, that the material “conditions under which this life-power 
may be continuously maintained, and increasingly attained,” 
are conditions beyond our reach either to promote or to 
economise,—-that they depend on a store of “cosmic” 
forces which no volition can either decrease or multiply, 
and that as that store of forces disappears, physical life 
must shrink and finally expire, as, to all appearance, if it ever 
existed, it has already shrunk and expired on the surface 
of the Moon. But Miss Bevington cannot face this dreary 
issue as Professor Clifford faced it. She will have it that man 
is to be a “happy and powerful something,” because at present 
that mere imagination of hers is the only consolation of those 
‘who, discerning no invisible world and no immortal life, can- 
not bear to dwell on a multitude of the frequently un- 
happy and mainly impotent ‘nothings’ of which our human 
mosaic-work is made up. She sees what human nature 
is. She does not believe that existing beings will have 
any appreciable chance, in a short life-time, of making 








themselves much better than they now are. She does 
not believe in any spiritual development for the individual 
beyond this life; and so she dreams a dream of “that happy 
and powerful something” which, without the smallest justifi- 
cation for believing in it, she indulges herself in supposing 
that man is to become. But is there any reason at all to 
imagine that any one of the men and women who flashed 
into the Tay on Sunday night,—apart from their spiritual 
faith,— was either happier or more individually powerful 
than Isaac and Rebecca, at the very dawn of history? And 
if not, is a period of some several thousand years so small a unit 
of time, that looking to the probable term of life upon the earth, 
we can expect man to culminate in any being much more happy 
and powerful, before the shrinking of vital conditions sets in P 
Nay, even apart from our knowledge of causes at work which 
in the end must prove fatal to human life on the earth, it does 
seem a curious and wonderful superstition, in a thinker who can 
calmly speak of the manner in which “ only some millionth or 
less part of things so fortuitously comports itself as to issue 
progressively, beneficently, or even coherently,” to count on the 
power of this millionth part to exert a “ purposive” control for 
the future over conditions so multiform and so unmanageable. 
We might as well talk of the power of the ant to exert a “ pur- 
posive control” over the conditions of the volcanic mountain 
in which it had constructed its nest. 

For our own parts, we believe that if astronomical science 
could prove to us that this planet, as a whole, must flash into 
chaos at some specified minute within the next ten years, 
just as a few scores of us flashed into the Tay last Sunday, 
the rending of the humanitarian day-dream would have no 
other effect at all upon mankind during the short interval, than 
to make the excitable a little more excitable, the earnest a little 
more earnest, the indifferent a little more indifferent, the 
credulous a little more credulous, and the unbelieving a little 
more obstinate in their unbelief. And the reason why the only 
result would be a certain new stimulus to the prevailing tone of 
character already crystallised before the startling discovery was 
made, is, that our nature, being already organised for the 
pursuit of that which is spiritual and eternal through physical 
and temporary forms and media, the result of anticipating the 
great crisis of death as close at hand for the race, would be 
merely a summary of the various results of anticipating the 
great crisis as near at hand for individuals. Now, we know 
pretty well what effect the anticipation of death not 
far removed, has on individuals. It deepens and empha- 
sises such characteristics as there are, but does not 
and cannot transfigure suddenly the grain of nature. He who 
was unjust, is unjust still, though he may be a little less unjust. 
He who was lukewarm, is lukewarm still, though he may be a 
degree or two nearer to the point of warmth. He who was 
spiritual, is spiritual still. He who was scornful, is scornful 
still. The prospect of death may stimulate a little what is 
most truly characteristic of each of us, but it will trans- 
form nobody. The physiologist would pursue his inquiries 
as earnestly as ever,—crushing, perhaps, a little more of energy 
into his investigation. The poet would go on making verses, 
with, perhaps, just a flash or two more of fire. The valetudi 
narian would be only the more punctual with his tonics, and 
the politician with his schemes. The pitch of human nature 
might be raised an octave, but its interests would not be 
changed. ‘The life in God itself, though it might be deeper and 
intenser, would hardly be larger in extent than before, for God 
is visible only through holiness of character,—and holiness of 
character can rarely be gained except by imperceptible degrees. 
Even the Positivist would probably soon learn to dwell with as 
much rapture on his approaching nothingness, as he now 
does or the approaching glory of a hypothetical humanity. 
One change, however, would certainly result. It would be seen 
how little there was, or ever could have been, in that old day- 
dream of the Positivist as to the beatification of terrestrial 
man. Like the Buddhist, he would now have to admit that 
the transition he was about to undergo would be a sort of anni- 
hilation, not only for himself, but the race, and yet he would, we 
feel sure, be neither ashamed nor afraid. He would preach the 
vision of annihilation, as he has preached the vision of “ that 
happy and powerful something” which, according to him, man 
is tending to be. For what he really feels is the undying 
energy of an immortal life,—of a life intended for God; but 
having once refused to put the now antiquated interpretation on 
that consciousness of energy, he would find it far easier to recast 
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his quaint illusion in a Buddhist form, than to surrender it 
for the faith of the Christian. The fragmentariness of human 
life, as it flashes into the unknown, is so conspicuous to us 
as it is, only because there is within us the implicit belief 
in that which will complete the fragment, and orb it 
into something that has a meaning. But the intellectual 
stand once taken, it appears to be much easier tempo- 
rarily to embody this implicit faith in irrational dreams— 
whether of an imaginary humanity, or of a loss of all human 
qualities which is yet conceived as a gain—than to surrender the 
mind to the old-fashioned and despised inference that these 
invincible vitalities of faith and hope spring from a divine 
source, and point to a divine goal, in other words, that we see 
human life to be so unfinished as we do, only because we have 
‘within us that assurance of the infinitude of the individual nature, 
which is only another term for life in God. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ieee 
RUSSIAN INTRIGUES AT CABUL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—It is said by the organs of the Russophobists that Sir F. 
Roberts has discovered in Cabul some correspondence between 
the Russians and Shere Ali, of so compromising a character 
that our Government dare not publish it, for fear of a rupture 
with the Russian Government. This plea is absurd, on the face 
of it. The whole foreign policy of the Government for the last 
three years has been based on the necessity of safeguarding 
British interests against the machinations of Russia; and part 
of the case of the Opposition is that British interests have 
been in no serious danger, during that period, from Russian 
aggression; and that the prevention of «a peaceful solu- 
tion of the Eastern Question has been mainly due to 
the turbulent policy of Lord Beaconsfield, a policy which 
broke up the European concert, at the various critical turning- 
points of the controversy. I say nothing at present as to the 
justice of the Liberal indictment of Ministerial policy. I merely 
call attention to it, for the purpose of exposing the puerile 
absurdity of the suggestion that Lord Beaconsfield is, out of 
consideration for Russia, withholding from the knowledge of the 
British public such a justification of his policy as the rumoured 
discovery at Cabul would furnish. Jingoism must indeed be in 
its decrepitude, when it can clutch at such a straw as this. 

The pretentious discovery at Cabul is evidently a “mare’s 
nest,” and I venture to suggest the following explanation :— 
On the death of Lord Mayo, in 1872, the present Minister of 
Finance in India, Sir John Strachey, gave, in an able minute, 
an admirable summary of that lamented nobleman’s adminis- 
tration. One of the great merits claimed by Sir John Strachey 
for Lord Mayo’s Administration is the good understanding 
which it established with Russia in respect to Central-Asian 
politics. “The fruits of this good understanding,” says the 
minute, “ have been frequently manifested ;” and the following 
instances, among others, are given :— 

“To Russian influence on Bokhara was due the prompt withdrawal 
of a party of Bokhara troops, who had crossed the Oxus in the winter 
of 1869. To the restraining hand kept by Russia on the Afghan 
refugees in Turkistan, is to be attributed the absence of any attempt 
on their part to shake the throne of the Ameer [Shere Ali]. When 
the most formidable of those refugees, Abdul Rahman, once openly 
represented that it would be for the interest of Russia to assist him 
in conquering the throne of Cabul, General von Kaufmann replied 
that hospitality had been afforded him in consideration of his destitute 
circumstances, and not as an enemy of England, or a pretender to the 
throne of Cabul. . . General von Kauffmann himself, in the 
spring of 1870, commenced a direct correspondence, which has been 
renewed from time to time, and has conveyed to the Ameer assurances 
of the neighbourly sentiments entertained by the Russian authorities 
towards the Afghan Government.” 

The passage which I have italicised marks the commencement 
of the correspondence between the Russian authorities and 
Shere Ali, and it is important to observe that, so far from 
shaving been discouraged, it was cordially encouraged by Lord 
Mayo. In a letter to Shere Ali, Lord Mayo says that the com- 
munications of General Kaufmann had given him (Lord Mayo) 
“unfeigned satisfaction. For in these,” he went on to say, “I 
see a further and an additional security for that which I so 
much desire, namely, the permanency of your rule, the com- 
plete establishment of your power, and the maintenance of a 
just, wise, and merciful administration throughout the whole 
of Afghanistan.” ‘ These letters [from Kaufmann] will doubt- 





less be, when rightly understood, a source of satisfaction and 
an addonal ground of confidence to your Highness.” 

The wise and dignified policy thus begun by Lord Mayo was 
continued by Lord Northbrook, and for a time even by Lord 
Lytton. The occasional correspendence betweeen Shere Ali 
and General Kaufmann lasted, with the full knowledge and 
approval of the Governments of the Viceroy and of the Queen, 
down to the middle of September, 1876. At that date Lord Lytton 
objected to the correspondence, for the first time. But at that 
date also, Lord Lytton began to threaten Shere Ali with our 
understanding between England and Russia, “ which might 
have the effect of wiping Afghanistan out of the map alto- 
gether,’—that is, unless the Ameer agreed to the Viceroy’s 
terms, the first of which was the preliminary condition of “ the 
location of British officers upon the Afghan frontier.” 

And now, I think I can give a better reason than any that 
has been suggested for the reluctance of the Government to 
publish the terrible correspondence discovered by Sir F. Roberts 
at Cabul. The reason is that the Government has published it 
already, and any of your readers who are curious on the matter 
will find it at length in the Parliamentary Papers on Central 
Asia and Afghanistan, published last year. The correspondence 
is perfectly harmless, and somewhat common-place. 

But suppose the facts were otherwise, and that Russia really 
intrigued against us in Afghanistan, why should the discovery 
of such a fact be whispered about with bated breath, as if it 
were a political portent of tremendous significance? We were 
intriguing against Russia in Central Asia. After the Russo- 
Turkish war broke out, it was Lord Beaconsfield’s inten- 
tion to invade Russia in Central Asia (a policy which Sir 
Henry Rawlinson still recommends. See his article in the 
Nineteenth Century of last August) :—‘* A force of 30,000 men, 
having purchased its way through Afghanistan, thrown 
rapidly into Samarcand and Bokhara, would have had little 
difficulty in beating back to the Caspian the scattered Russian 
troops; for, coming thus as deliverers, the whole population 
would have risen in our favour. In the feasibility of such a 
programme the Russians fully believed.” This I quote from 
the Pioneer, of Angust 28th, 1878. The Pioneer isthe Viceroy’s 
official organ ; but, besides that, the intended campaign through 
Afghanistan against Russia in Central Asia is now an open 
secret. And because “the Russians fully believed” in the 
imminence of this invasion, of which they had accurate know- 
ledge, they despatched a mission, consisting of a Colonel and 


some score of Cossacks, to counteract our intrigues at 
Cabul. And not at Cabul only, for Lord Lytton sent 


two officers, Captains Napier and Butler, to intrigue against 
the Russians among the Turkomans. Copies of Captain 
Butler’s letters to 'Turkoman chiefs were sent to the Russian 
authorities. (See “ Central Asian Papers,” No.1 [1878], p. 132.) 

The Russophobists really seem to think that England has a 
divine right of intrigue. To intrigue against Russia is, in their 
eyes, a noble and patriotic policy. But if Russia, even in self- 
defence, ventures on a counter-intrigue, she is denounced as a 
perfidious and mendacious Power, in whose pledges it is impos- 
sible to place any confidence. It is the sickening (I do not say 
conscious) hypocrisy of this style of controversy which is to me 
so revolting. I prefer the “ pecca fortiter” of Luther, to the 
morality of Tartuffe-—I am, Sir, &c., 


December 31st. Matcotm MacCo... 





PLUTOCRACY v. DEMOCRACY. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—It is interesting, and may be instructive, to consider what 
can be the reason that the moral side of our recent foreign 
policy, and especially of the Afghan question, is so little thought 
of in the wealthy society of London, and especially in the City, 
where the party of the Government rules unquestioned, and 
almost alone. Of British interests, real or supposed, of British 
influence, of British empire, we hear much in these quarters ; 
but of British justice or injustice, little or nothing. And yet 
no story ever presented more striking moral—-or immoral— 
features. 

Our determination to treat an independent nation either as a 
vassal or as an enemy; our demand that it should surrender 
its independence by accepting a British Resident; the lie by 
which this new policy was concealed from the British Parlia- 
ment and public; our refusal to believe Shere Ali, when he said 
that his people would not endure a British Resident; and our 
refusal, after we had hunted him to death, and his words had 
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proved true, to acknowledge that he had been right, and that we 
had been wrong; our eager seizure of a pretence for war; 
the cynical admission of our Prime Minister, when war was 
once declared, that the object of our Government was to steal a 
“ scientific frontier,” an object the military folly of which ought 
not to be allowed to conceal its moral iniquity; our sham treaty 
with a puppet ruler, followed, as might have been expected, by 
the slaughter of our Envoy; our invasion of Afghanistan with 
an overwhelming force ; our treatment of all Afghans who re- 
sisted as rebels; our hanging by the score at a time men whose 
only crime was that they fought for their independence; our 
burning of villages, with their winter store of food, in other 
words, the destruction of women and children by starvation, for 
no crime at all; followed by a retribution of which the end is 
not yet, but which proves these acts to have been (as wise men 
said they would be) no less suicidal than criminal,—all this 
would in better times have revolted the conscience of 
the nation, and have branded the authors with well- 
deserved infamy. But alas! no such feeling prevails in 
London society, least of all among those who represent the 
wealth of the country. The City, the Jews, the wealthy and 
luxurious classes are in favour of the policy which our Govern- 
ment has pursued; and their organs in the Press are like unto 
them. 

Not only the Pall Mall Gazette, which throws ostentatious 
contempt on morality; not only the Times, which appears to have 
become incapable of any conviction at all, moral or political ; 
but thoughtful papers like the Statist are as completely, if not 
as offensively, devoid of all moral considerations as the Daily 
Telegraph. Even the Economist, which is unsparing in its 
criticisms on the folly of the Government policy, has no word 
to say against its injustice. This is not so with all classes. 
Witness the enthusiasm of the Scottish people for Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose chief distinction it is to treat political questions 
from a moral point of view. Witness the stern unanimity of 
the Dissenters. Even in London, the tale of injustice and 
wrong which would raise a sneer in Lombard Street or Pall 
Mall, perhaps a cheer, will be followed by a groan of indig- 
nation at Mile End or Bethnal Green. 

How does this come topass ? Do riches and the pursuit of 
riches really harden men’s hearts? Is the habit of looking on 
all things as means of producing wealth destructive of the moral 
sentiments? Or are there any baser and more personal motives 
at work, a thing I should be slow to believe? Or are our 
wealthy classes demoralised by the success of a statesman 
whose career has been a protest against morality ? 

According to your last number, the Duke of Somerset and 
De Tocqueville object to democracy, that it tends to promote 
material comfort, at the expense of nobler and more ideal objects. 
Ts this objection well founded? Are not truth and justice the 
noblest of objectsP Are not virtue, goodness, morality—call 
them what you will—our highest ideals? If these things re- 
main to the poor, and are hidden from the great and wealthy, 
then, I say, weleome democracy, not because it promotes the 
comfort of the many, but because it preserves for all what alone 
makes life worth living. I used to apprehend great dangers 
to our foreign policy from tides of sentiment sweeping with 
them the mass of half-educated working men, whom we have 
admitted to the suffrage. I now see that there is much more 
danger of disaster, as well as of dishonour, from the cynicism of 
the rich, and the rowdyism of the “ residuum,’ whom they 
lead. In the foreign struggles which have for the last 
thirty years divided our sympathies, it is the rich, and not the 
poor, who have, in respect both of justice and of expediency, 
been generally in the wrong. If we are to be saved now, it is 
not by the rich that we shall be saved.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Convert to Democracy. 





POLITICAL IMMORALITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—You may consider that the account given by Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse in your last issue of the Famine Insurance Fund and 
its application, affords an illustration, sufficiently striking to 
need no comment, of the separation between morals and 
politics we have lately heard preached as the doctrine of good- 
sense. It appears to me, however, that even the remarks of 
one who aims at illustrating, not at strengthening his accusa- 
tions, may be of use,in bringing home tothe mind of an average 
reader that which the new Imperialism sanctions, and its organs 
translate into the language of theory. After giving the most 





solemn assurances that a sum of not less than one and a half 
million sterling shall be annually applied to insurance against 
famine, to fling every pledge aside like an old almanac, and 
apply the sum to uses not admitted by any representative of 
the people for whose benefit the sum was raised to be beneficial 
to them,—this is a proceeding so unlike all that is permitted 
by average morality in dealiags between individuals, that many 
will turn away from its proof in your columns practically uncon- 
vinced by statements they are not tempted to question, and 
arguments they are not prepared to answer. They know that 
a guardian who used his ward’s fortune to pay the expenses of 
a lawsuit in which he had a strong personal interest, that the 
debtor who made a conveyance of part of his property 
to a person from whom he looked for help on the eve of 
an arrangement with his creditors, would be shut out 
from the society of honourable men. They see men who 
are accused of having done both these things with regard to 
our Indian Empire (the first in regard to the Afghan war, the 
second in regard to the remission of the cotton duties) treated 
with undiminished consideration, and they find it impossible to 
believe that the only difference between the actions laid to 
the charge of these men and those which I have imagined 
consists in the fact that the former affect the welfare of 
millions. It is wonderful how thick a veil may be thrown 
over transactions the real nature of which is perfectly under- 
stood by the persons thus blinded, when these transactions con- 
cern communities. In what respect does the raising of a fund 
to be spent “on works adapted to prevent famines ” differ from 
receiving money on behalf of A. B., to be applied to his sole 
necessities? In what respect does the Government which, 
having raised this fund, and solemnly declared “that the 
estimates of every year ought to make provision for religiously 
applying... ... this sacred trust,” simply announces that 
the fund has ceased to exist, differ from a trustee who has no 
account to give of a sum received by him with a view to certain 
objects which are confessedly unattained? Assuredly in no 
respect that has any moral bearing. It is not less wrong tc 
cheat millions of human beings, than one. 

The confusion which hides truths so obvious from persons not 
wanting in intelligence must be explained, I suppose, by the 
intellectual indolence which prevents us all from keeping hold 
either of difference, when our attention is directed to resem- 
blance, or of resemblance, when it is directed to difference. 
General Strachey tells us, as an answer to certain charges 
brought by Sir Arthur Hobhouse, that a fiscal change, affecting 
the welfare of the people of India, has been approved by the 
Government of India. Perhaps that answer will satisfy many 
readers of the Times. They know that the Government of 
England (taking the word in its largest sense) represents the 
people of England. They do not ask themselves whether the 
Government of India represents the people of India. Again, 
they see that the moral laws which regulate individual dealings 
are subject to modification in all corporate dealings. As you 
yourself pointed out, in your answer to the bald cynicism which 
the Pall Mall Gazette, in my opinion unsuccessfully, attempts to 
explain away, we cannot always keep the same absolute cer- 
tainty of national, as of individual identity. The difficulty 
has nothing to do with any question touched on in Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse’s letter, but it does concern a great many questions 
between one nation and another, and so people have come to 
suppose that it concerns all. With regard to those it does 
concern, I should think it enough to say that duty does not 
cease when it becomes complex, and that the difficulty of 
decision, side by side with the difficulty of action, is not unknown 
in private life. But in our Imperial relations, it does not apply. 
We stand face to face with a nation which we can confuse 
neither with ourselves nor with any other set of persons 
claiming to speak on its behalf. Pledges given to such a cor- 
porate being differ from pledges given to an individual in this 
respect, and this only,—that there exists no superior power to 
enforce them. Is this a reason that a high-minded people 
should treat them as revocable at pleasure, or that they 
should the more religiously adhere to those obligations to which 
they are bound by honour alone ? 

It seems to me impossible to contemplate the relations of 
England to India, without an almost passionate sense of the 
evil that those may do who talk as if morality resided ex- 
clusively in the relations between man and man. India is the 
home of Englishmen during a short maturity alone. The 
memories of childhood, the anticipations of old age, all that 
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makes up the endearing and binding associations of home, are 
absent from the Englishman’s sojourn in India. He can never 
be identified by common memories, or by common anticipations, 
with one of the dusky race he rules. By this absence of a 
kindred experience, he inevitably lacks that sympathy which is 
the great ally of justice. If, in addition, he is to lack the very 
conception of justice as a claim of one race upon another, if the 
virtue which is thus deprived of a strong support is to be 
further enfeebled by being rendered merely individual, then 
that sphere of empire which we may hope to see the great 
theatre for what is best in Englishmen, the great arena for 
justice and mercy to show forth their noblest triumph over 
every opposing force, will assuredly sink into a mere hunting- 
ground for avarice andambition. Men whowould rather starve 
than teke pecuniary advantage of a wealthy neighbour will let 
a multitude starve rather than that they should lose a vote at 
the next election. Men who would rather forego any advantage 
than break a promise which concerns the interest of an in- 
dividual, will sacrifice the most solemn promises to a nation, 
and congratulate themselves on the shrewdness which, at the 
moment of undertaking the pledge, secured a loophole for 
escape in the event of its proving inconvenient.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. C. 





*PEACE WITH HONOUR.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—It may interest students of history to know that the 
phrase “ Peace with honour” has its parallel passage in the last 
speech of Lord Chatham in the House of Lords. Speaking on 
the subject of the American war, the Earl said :—‘ In God’s 
name, if it is absolutely necessary to declare either for peace or 
war, and the former cannot be preserved with honowr, why is 
not the latter commenced without hesitation ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 

1S. R 





THE CHRISTIAN AIM. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘'SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Will you allow me, in the spirit, not of cavilling, but of 
grateful appreciation, to point out what looks to me like a 
single blemish on your interesting and helpful article on “The 
Moral Ideal?” TI do not even feel sure that your words really 
imply what they suggest to me, but they may have conveyed 
the same, perhaps mistaken, impression to others, and the point 
is one of deep importance. You seem to adopt the belief you 
mention, that, to the Christian, self-sacrifice must be an end in 
itself; and at any rate, yon say that “the Christian morality 
demands that, if sacrifice there must be, I should wish it to be 
mine, and not yours.” Is not this overshooting the mark, just 
in that direction a leaning to which has caused so much re- 
actionary disbelief? We do not read that Jesus Christ coveted 
the shame, but that he despised it. To covet shame and pain 
and humiliation is what Roman Catholic saints are said to do; 
and is it not just this sort of feeling, just this declension from 
the wholesome simplicity which is in Christ (especially when 
connected, as in many of their biographies, with grovelling 
details), which revolts reasonable men? Surely the 
Christian’s true aim, like that of his Master, is not 
self-sacrifice, but the will of God,—heartily accepted even 
though it crucifies, not less welcomed when it heals and 
gladdens. Self-inflicted discipline (to which the aim at self- 
sacrifice as an end necessarily leads) may be a means of escape 
from the heavenly discipline, but is at best superfluous, where 
that is fully‘submitted to. Those who seek after crosses of 
their own devising can scarcely be fully dwelling under the 
Cross,—the eyerlasting and life-giving Cross of choosing in all 
things God’s will, rather than our own. I am objecting not so 
much to what I suppose to be your meaning, as to an infer- 
ence which might, I think, naturally, if not fairly, be drawn 
from your words. The step from the spiritual to the unreal is 
as short as that from the sublime to the ridiculous, and more 
disastrous. You will, I am sure, agree with me that we ought 
to be very jealous of any human overstraining either of divine 
teaching, or of the chords of the soul.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 





LORD SALISBURY ON SIR L. CAVAGNARI. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE *“ SPECTATOR."] 
Sm,—An article in your last issue enumerated a series of 
“falsified predictions of the Government” with respect to 
Afghanistan. Can you find place for the following forecast on 
the same subject, made by Lord Salisbury, in the House of 





Lords, on December 5th, 1878, which subsequent events have 
undeniably verified ?—* Her Majesty’s Government had been 
impressed with the opinion that to ask the Ameer to receive an 
Envoy at Cabul would be not only idle, but unwise, because of 
the turbulent and revengeful character of the population, 
which would render the residence of the Envoy dangerous.” 
(3 “ Hansard,” cexliii., 56.) It is not often that a statesman has 
so clearly foreseen a danger, and so recklessly disregarded it.— 
Lan, Sir, &e., SEDLEY ‘TAYLOR. 





MISS ELLICE HOPKINS’ PROTEST. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sirn,—Would it not be possible for the Spectator to integrate the 
authors it reviews a little more than it does, and not reduce them 
to the level of a centipede, whose segments, according to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, when divided with a clean-cutting knife, set 
up independent action, and are seen wriggling off in various 
directions ? 

After a brief but favourable notice of my novel, “ Rose 
Turquand,” I was next reviewed as the editor of James Hinton’s 
“ Life and Letters,” a sufficiently well-known book, now in its 
third edition; and your valuable columns were occupied for 
some weeks with an interesting discussion on altruism, drawn 
from its pages. Ina brief notice of my article in the Contem- 
porary on carnivorous plants, last summer, I was amused to find 
myself figuring as “ Mr. Ellice Hopkins, the naturalist.” And 
this last week, in your flattering notice of my little book, “ Work 
among Working-men,” the naturalist reappears asa lady, who in 
her youth did a remarkable work among the poor, and who holds 
some eccentric views as to the advisability of all young ladies 
preaching ; views which, if carried out, would certainly give an 
increased preciousness to the promise—“ whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease’”—but who apparently has never 
been heard of in other ways. 

In the early days of my authorship, my masculine Christian 
name led to some curious mistakes with regard to my sex and 
calling. I had the satisfaction of hearing myself designated by 
a friendly critic as “a deucedly clever fellow.” In a notice of 
some articles of mine in Macmillan, on Quakerism, I was 
denounced, in the respectable columns of the Atheneum, as a 
bigoted Broad-brim; and Lady Aberdeen wrote to me on busi- 
ness connected with a pamphlet of mine, beginning, “ Reverend 
Sir.” 

The confusion of my identity which then set in will certainly 
be completed in the pages of the Spectator, unless you will 
kindly recognise me in future as the daughter of William 
Hopkins, the well-known mathematician, as the friend and 
biographer of James Hinton, as the writer of various books, 
some of which are in their eighteenth and twenty-second 
editions.—I am, Sir, &c., Ettice Hopxrys. 

Percy House, Brighton, New Year's Day, 1880. 








POETRY. 
a 
THE LOST YEAR. 
I. 
Rive out, O ye bells! the merriest chime 
That ever ye rang at this New Year's time, 
With tumult and clangour of jubilant tone,-- 
Ring out the old year that is gone,—is gone! 
Swept away without grief or moan, 
The dolefullest year that ever was known,— 
Vanished away, with its chilly skies, 
Its days of want and long miseries,— 
Its sowing from whence no harvest came, 
Its pilfered honour, its branded shame, 
Its blossoms crushed by the driving rain, 
Its fair fields soiled with the broad blood-stain, 
Its fruits by the blight and canker withered, 
Its boasted piles by the tempest shivered, 
Its ventures wrecked upon every strand 
By the steersman’s blundering and reckless hand, 
Its greed for empire, its trust in might 
Of guile and force,—not of truth and right, 
Its less of faith in a life divine, 
For the lilies’ evangel—its science of swine, 
‘Each for himself, and no God for us all, 
And the devil to take the hindmost that fall.” 
Ring out, O ye bells! in your ancient might, 
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To scatter the fiends of this gruesome night, 
And gather pure angels to watch the morn 
When a New Year shall come to the world forlorn. 


II. 
Ring on, O ye bells! But a sadder strain 
In our hearts responds, that your message is vain. 
The year may be new, but men’s hearts are old, 
With their passions and lusts and thirst for gold. 
The year may change, but we change not too,— 
An altered date! and nought else is new ; 
As all things have been, so they still will be,— 
The old tale repeated endlessly ! 
Thus sadly we muse, while the echoes fade 
Of the midnight music the bells have made, 
And more clearly the sad, low tones are heard 
Of the answering chords by memory stirred,— 
Now like a dirge of wild despair, 
A hopeless cry, or an anguished prayer ! 


And methinks, as my silent vigil I keep, 

I can hear in the stillness, strange and deep, 

From the desolate earth to the darkened skies 

The plaint of the earth-worn watchers rise,-— 

“OQ Thou who dwellest beyond the height 

Of the stars, look down through the murky night ! 

Pity thy children, and send them a sign 

Thine still is the world that once was thine,— 

That thou hast not forgotten thine ancient reign,— 

Ruler and Lord, wilt return again 

In thy glory and might, and with Thee bring 

To the earth that has waited, sorrowing, 

The long-looked-for days of the golden year, 

That can only be when Thou dwellest here,— 

When all ills of men shall have redress, 

And the rule of the world shall be righteousness,— 

When the old things shall all have passed away, 

And Earth shall be glad on her New Year’s Day !” 
J. J. Browne. 








ART. 


——== 
THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

Tuts year’s winter exhibition of studies and sketches by mem- 
bers of the Society of Water Colours is not a very remarkable 
one, either for its special features, or for the general excellence of 
the work displayed. The old members send works executed in 
their usual manner, but few of any noticeable merit; and the 
younger contributors to the Society seem to have been more or less 
impressed with the greyness of the skies that have overspread 
England during the last twelve months, and to have had little 
inspiration of the artistic kind. This is, perhaps, the more 
noticeably the case, as the works are, with very few exceptions, 
landscapes,—indeed, we noticed only one large subject picture 
in the gallery. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature in the exhibition is the 
series of Canadian sketches contributed by her Royal Highness 
the Marchioness of Lorne. Of these it is sufficient to say here that 
most of the admiration which will be bestowed upon them will 
be due to the rank of their author, and that people will think 
them very able,—for a princess. Nor, indeed, are they noticeably 
inferior to some of the work in the gallery in aim or conscien- 
tious work, though they can scarcely boast of much intrinsic 
interest or beauty. The view from the citadel at Quebec (101) 
is, in nature, one of the loveliest in the world, but its magnifi- 
cence and scope, would puzzle a far more powerful artist than 
the Princess Louise; and the other sketches are more fitted for 
a young lady’s album than exhibition in a London gallery. 
Those who are disappointed with these works may perchance 
find some consolation in the solitary contribution of another 
amateur,—for so has the artistic world long since settled that 
Mr. Ruskin is to be classed. He sends here one large, unfinished 
water-colour drawing of “ St. Mark’s,” Venice, representing the 
mosaic on one of the vaults, and the various carvings and pillars 
of many-coloured marbles, about and beneath the dome. The 
drawing is one of extreme delicacy, done with little, if any, gra- 
dation of light, but full of detailed truth, and that peculiar 
tenderness which is so characteristic of the great writer’s handi- 
work. It is impossible to avoid seeing that the painting has 
been a labour of love, though to those who are acquainted with 





St. Mark’s, there may, perhaps, seem to be a lack of the depth 
of colour which makes the old church so pre-eminent amongst 
the other shrines of Italy, and which, as far as the present 


writer can speak, is only paralleled by the glow of the Lower 


Church at Assisi. 


‘Due precedence being given to the Princess and to the 
critic, let us now see what further points of interest we 
can find upon the walls; and first, as in duty bound, seek 
our entertainment at the hands of the lady painters. 
Chief among these stand Mrs. Allingham and Miss Clara 
Montalba, two artists who are as nearly as possible op- 
posed to each other, both in the subjects and the treatment 
of their pictures. Mrs. Allingham sends, as a rule, small, sunny 
landscapes, revelling in blue skies, green fields, and golden corn- 
sheaves, her little figures fitter for a land of poetry, than this 
common work-a-day world, and clothed, as is her landscape, in 
the brightest hues that her pencil can depict. And for the 
treatment, it is painstaking and minute to a fault, full of deli- 
cate gradations and lovely colouring; if it errs at all, erring 
like Moore’s poetry, on the side of over-sweetness, cloying us 
with beauties of nature and life, till we feel as if it would be a 
happy relief to stand under the gusty pines on some dark 
winter’s night, and listen while,— 

“ The hoary channel 

Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand.” 

We have said that Mrs. Allingham’s pictures are remarkable 
for their lovely colouring, and yet Mrs. Allingham is not a 
colourist ; and perhaps there is no quicker way of becoming 
certain of the fact, than by turning to one of those dark, rough, 
river-scenes, where, under a sky of blackish-grey, Miss Mont- 
alba’s barges float down the Thames, or pass, with lowered 
masts and tumbled confusion of sail and cordage, beneath the 
dark bridges of London. For with all their faults—and they are 
by no means few—in these latter drawings there is that feeling 
for colour which is absent from the most vivid and delicate 
pieces of Mrs. Allingham’s work, though it may be and should 
be noticed, that Miss Montalba constantly forces the whole of 
her picture into a somewhat unnatural ey, in order to give 
effect to her one bit of rich colouring. This latter artist, as our 
readers are probably aware, has hitherto painted almost exclu- 
sively in Venice, a place to whose chief beauty she appears 
to have always been singularly insensible; but this year she 
has found in our smoky London, river-scenes which show her 
work at its best, and almost all of her contributions to this 
gallery are interesting, and full of the somewhat dreary power 
which is always shown in her painting. Mrs. Angell sends, as 
usual, delicately painted flowers and fruit, which leave nothing 
to be desired, save, perhaps, a little wider range of subject. 

It is, however, in the work of a. few of the younger members 
of this Society that the chief interest of the exhibition lies; at 
all events, it is so to those who have visited the gallery in 
former years, for there is little pleasure in seeing old favourites 
such as Haag, Gilbert, Frederick Tayler, and Samuel Palmer, 
vepeat themselves, almost without attempt at variation, from 
year to year. Fortunately, the Society is strong in the posses- 
sion of some of the most promising of our younger artists, 
especially those who make landscape, both of the idyllic and 
realistic sort, their chief aim. Chief amongst these stands Albert 
Goodwin, who bids fair to become one of our most celebrated 
painters. His sketch, called “To Market,” is only one of 
a dozen or so pictures, each of which has some delicate interest 
of its own, and what is more, some special beauty. In the 
“To Market,’ it is a simple landscape of shine and shower 
that forms the subject, the name being justified by the 
flock of sheep which are being driven across the moor- 
land. In the sketch of “ High Street, Salisbury,’ we 
have Mr. Goodwin in another mood,—finding his pleasure 
in the somewhat ordinary details of English domestic archi- 
tecture, and making a very delicate and beautiful drawing 
by mere gradations of simple greys and reds. It is worth 
noting that nothing could be further from the forced red-and- 
yellow tones in which some of our young painters habitually. 
indulge—such, for instance, as those of Mr. Tom Lloyd and 
Mr. J. Parker —than this work of Mr. Albert Goodwin’s, 
though it possesses many of the best qualities of the Walker 
school, in which the painters above mentioned have founded 
their key of colour,—the great peculiarity of Mr. Goodwin’s 
painting being that he manages to preserve the freshness of the 
old school of Water-Colours, with the truth to detail and 
imaginative power of the new. 
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Another young painter who bids fair to do good work, though 
he seems at present running too entirely in one groove, is Mr. 
H. M. Marshall, whose grey sketches of London and Rye are 
full of interest. 

Mr. R. W. Macbeth is another of the younger contributors to 
this exhibition, whose work is always interesting and full of 
power, though it is hardly power which has, as yet, found any 
definite aim, or been trained to work so as to obtain its fullest 
result. Perhaps his most special praise is, that, in a day when 
the poor are generally regarded either in the light of deserving 
objects for the exercise of the benevolent virtues, or as danger- 
ous combinations of explosive materials, who must be carefully 
avoided, he has discovered that there is a third way of 
looking at them, without feeling either pity or horror, but 
simply taking them as they are; rough, coarse, and without 
refined tastes or appearance, as without unnecessarily degraded 
tastes, objects neither for charity nor repression; but men and 
women still, who finding toil a hard necessity, find it yet one 
which can be borne with cheerfulness, when bodies are strong 
and young, and skies are blue, and the sun shines brightly, and 
the waves ripple merrily to the shore. We confess to a sym- 
pathy with Mr. Macbeth’s stalwart men and strong-limbed 
maidens, working in the stoneyard, or cutting osiers in the fens, 
or gathering in the “ potato harvest,” or, as here, carrying the 
sardines in at low-water. There is a sort of anti-electric light 
about them and all their doings; they seem never to have heard 
of Edison or the School Board, and yet to be none the worse. 
Neither Walter Duncan nor Edward Buckman is seen to very 
great advantage in this collection, though a little sketch of the 
latter’s, called “A Sketch at Ipswich,” is very clever, and 
somewhat rivals Miss Clara Montalba in her own subject. 

Mr. Edward Brewtnall’s “ Winter ” is, perhaps, the prettiest 
figure-painting in the whole gallery, though it is only a girl in 
an old-fashioned dress and bonnet, holding out her hand to a 
robin in the snow. It is a fair specimen of that class in which 
the late Mr. Pinwell did such excellent work, where the imagi- 
nation rather seems to be working in a minor key, and the effect 
produced is one of rather sad beauty. 

In speaking of the younger members, we must not forget Mr. 
Thorne Waite, whose rapid sketches of landscape are excessively 
clever, and whose only faults seem to be that they can never 
lead to anything more. As sketches, they are nearly perfect, 
but we imagine Mr. Waite uses them as studies from which he 
executes his finished work, which would account for that finished 
work being generally inferior in merit to his first sketches. 

We must leave unnoticed the other interesting works, only 
mentioning in conclusion that the contributions of Mr. Henry 
Wallis are almost the only figure ones of any interest, and 
that of these, his picture of the tenants of the free seats in 
Bruges Cathedral seems to us to reach most nearly its mark. 
The large picture by this artist of Luca Signorelli must, we 
fear, be considered a meritorious failure. 





BOOKS. 
a 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PRINCE METTERNICH.* 

To those who are interested in modern history, these two 
volumes will be the book of the season. They contain fewer 
stories and fewer sketches of society than we had expected; 
often, too, there is little explanation of the motives of political 
acts; they have few of the charms of style, except simplicity and 
directness, and they will be read with a certain distrust of their 
exact truthfulness, but they are full of interest, nevertheless. 
Prince Metternich stood at the very centre of European politics, 
at a most excited time; he knew intimately most of the person- 
ages who were dominating or delivering Europe; he was 
aware of, or shared in, some of the wildest plans; and he 
was himself a calmly reflective man, very tenacious of 
opinions once formed, but at the same time very ob- 
servant of the direction of the currents of his time. He was 
fairly unprejudiced, though a slight contempt for the great 
Frenchmen of the day, as new men, peeps out in his writing, 
and though self-opinionated and even conceited in a high 
degree, reasoned on all facts and motives justly and coolly. 
Of his intimate character very little indeed is revealed in 
these pages, beyond the fact that while theoretically always 





* Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773-1815. Edited by Prince Richard Metternich. 
Fao by Mrs. Alexander Napier. 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley and 
on. 1880. 





intent on justice, he was, when the interests of the House 
of Hapsburg required it, politically unscrupulous in the 
extreme, as ready to obtain any territory by a sudden 
and unjust seizure, as to purchase an estate. He was, too, 
both Conservative and Legitimist to the core, taking the 
greatest part in forcing the Bourbons back on France, in spite 
of the resistance of Czar Alexander, who intended and pro- 
posed to raise Bernadotte to the throne; but this did not stop his 
acceding to the plan for marrying Napoleon to the Archduchess 
Louise, or from joining directly in a project for the extinction 
and partition of Turkey. In the former case, he had more jus- 
tification, perhaps, than is supposed. If Metternich had any 
religious opinions, they were Catholic, like those of his Court, 
and he affirms, as simple matter of fact, that neither the 
Papacy nor the Austrian Court considered Napoleon married, 
the Pope when he crowned the Empress having been deceived 
by the Bishops. His union with Josephine had been a 
civil ceremony, and admitted under the law of being ended, 
and it was therefore considered by the Catholic Church a nullity, 
in no way preventing another and religious marriage. The 
religious question being thus got rid of—whether honestly or 
not, rests in Metternich’s conscience—he had no other scruple, 
observing that Princesses of Austria were not accustomed 
to choose husbands for themselves, and agreeing with his 
master that the marriage would give Austria a few years 
of peace. He does not, indeed, seem to have repented, 
even when Napoleon—who, by the way, treated the Arch- 
duchess very well—said with brutal frankness, that he bitterly 
repented the marriage, which was an effort to bind together 
things new and old. As to the other project, it appears certain 
that Napoleon seriously intended in 1808 to partition Turkey. 
He had arranged the matter with St. Petersburg, and settled, 
in his own mind, that France was to have Egypt, the Morea, 
and some of the islands, as colonies; Russia, the Crimea and 
the country south of the Balkans, including Constantinople ; 
and Austria, the Principalities, Bosnia, and Bulgaria. His 
leading motive in this dreamy plan, which alarmed Talleyrand, 
besides his desire for Egypt and for colonies—neither of which 
he could have got with the British Fleet in the way—was 
to compel Austria into a permanent alliance with France. 
She would, he reasoned and said, be so alarmed by seeing 
Russia at Constantinople, that she would be always thence- 
forward compelled to rely on France. Napoleon never could 
tolerate an ally, but still he wished for this alliance, his idea 
being in, Prince Metternich’s opinion, not to annex Europe, or 
much of it; but to obtain a hegemony in it for France, and the 
position for himself of European Emperor. M. de Metternich 

when consulted about this vast project, declared it contrary to- 
Conservative principles and to morality but agreed to assist in, 
it, and share the spoil. He communicated his opinion to 
Count Stadion, at Vienna, with the most cynically simple 
frankness. ‘“ We must sacrifice much for the preservation 
of the Porte, but our real existence and political credit, the 
chief elements of the life of a great State, must put limits to our 
desires. We cannot save Turkey ; therefore, we must help in 
the partition, and endeavour to get as good a share of it as 
possible. We cannot resist the destructive and invasive prin- 
ciples of the Emperor of the French, and we must, therefore, 
turn them away from ourselves.” It is perhaps to be regretted 
that this extraordinary project fell through, chiefly, it would 
seem, because Napoleon fancied that Russia and Austria would 
make a secret league of partition and attack him, as the war 
would have exhausted him as much as the war with Russia, and 
have liberated Eastern Europe more than half a century earlier. 
The plan, however, dropped, and the Prince had shortly after- 
wards to report an audience in which Napoleon directly menaced 
Austria, in the presence of the Russian Ambassador. The book 
is full of such incidents, related usually in the calmest and most 
phlegmatic tone, as if a lawyer were writing about estates, and not: 
an ambassador about kingdoms. Perhaps the most striking is the 
account of the renewal of the war after the return of Napoleon 
from Elba. Prince Metternich had received the information 
from the Austrian Consul-General at Genoa, but laid the de- 
spatch aside (March 6th, 1815), as probably unimportant. Being 
sleepless, however, he opened it, to occupy himself, at 7.30 in the 
morning :— 


“JT was dressed in a few minutes, and before eight o’clock I was with 
the Emperor. He read the despatch, and said to me qietly and calmly, 
as he always did on great occasions :—‘ Napoleon seems to wish to play 
the adventurer ; that is his concern; ours is to secure to the world 
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that peace which he has disturbed for years. Go without delay to the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, and tell them that I am 
ready to order my army to march back to France. I do not doubt 
but that both monarchs will agree with me.’ At a quarter-past eight 
I was with the Emperor Alexander, who dismissed me with the same 
words as the Emperor Francis had used. At half-past eight I re- 
ceived a similar declaration from the mouth of King Frederic 
William III. At nine o’clock I was at my house again, where I had 
directed Field-Marshal Prince Schwarzenkerg to meet me. At ten 
o’clock the Ministers of the four Powers came at my request. At the 
same hour adjutants were already on their way, in all directions, to 
order the armies to halt who were returning home. Thus war was 
decided on in less than an hour. When the Ministers assembled at 
my house, the event was unknown to them. Talleyrand was the first 
to enter. I gave him the despatch from Genoa to read. He remained 
calm, and the following laconic conversation took place between us :— 

Talleyrand.—‘ Do you know where Napoleon is going ? 

Metternich.—‘ The despatch does not say anything about it.’ 

Talleyrand.— He will embark somewhere on the coast of Italy, 
and throw himself into Switzerland.’ 

Metternich.—‘ He will go straight to Paris.’ 

This is the history, in its full simplicity.” 

To the general reader, the most attractive portion of these 
volumes will be the sketches of character. Metternich had 
studied Napoleon profoundly, and like all who did so, arrived at 
the conclusion that he was an extraordinary being, but greatly 
assisted by the immense ruin which before his ascendancy had 
fallen on all European institutions. He “had confiscated to his 
own advantage the whole Revolution.” He held him to bea 
man of grand simplicity of mind, while in action he was the 
most formidable of beings :-— 


‘Whilst in his conceptions all was clear and precise, in what re- 

quired action he knew neither difficulty nor uncertainty. Ordinary 
rules did not embarrass him at all. In practice, as in discussion, he 
went straight to the end in view, without being delayed by considera- 
tions which he treated as secondary, and of which he perhaps too 
often disdained the importance. The most direct line to the object 
he desired to reach was that which he chose by preference, and which 
he followed to the end, while nothing could entice him to deviate 
from it; but then, being no slave to his plans, he knew how to give 
them up or modify them the moment that his point of view changed, 
or new combinations gave him the means of attaining it more effect- 
ually by a different path.” 
He believed Napoleon to have been a Catholic, at least poli- 
tically, but to have considered himself a separate being, formed 
to govern, utterly disdainful of his subjects’ lives, and with few 
affections, except for his relatives, and for Hortense Beau- 
harnais, his step-daughter, whom he really “loved :”— 

‘His opinions of men were concentrated in one idea, which, un- 

happily for him, had in his mind gained the force of an axiom. He 
was persuaded that no man, called to appear in public life, or even 
only engaged in the active pursuits of life, was guided or could be 
guided by any other motive than that of interest. He did not deny 
the existence of virtue and honour; but he maintained that neither 
of these sentiments had ever been the chief guide of any but those 
whom he called dreamers, and to whom, by this title, he, in his own 
mind, denied the existence of the requisite faculty for taking a suc- 
cessful part in the affairs of society. I had long arguments with 
him on an assertion which my conviction repelled, and of which I 
endeavoured to show him the fallacy, at any rate to the extent to 
which he applied it, but I never succeeded in moving him on this 
point.”’ 
Of the Emperor Alexander of Russia he draws a very unfavour- 
able picture, holding him to have been a man with a mind real, 
indeed, but very shallow, easily mastered by ideas, which, with 
him, gradually formed themselves into systems :— 

“A long observation of the moral peculiarities of this monarch and 
of his political course led me to discover, what I have called above, 
the periodicity of his thoughts. This periodicity followed a measure 
of about five years. I do not know how to express this observation 
more exactly. The Emperor seized an idea, {and followed it out 
quickly. It grew in his mind for about two years, till it came to be 
regarded by him as a system. In the course of the third year, he 
remained faithful to the system he had adopted and learned to love, 
listened with real fervour to its promoters, and was inaccessible to 
any calculation as to its worth or dangerous consequences. In the 
fourth year, the sight of those consequences began to calm down his 
fervour ; the fifth year showed an unseemly mixture of the old and 
nearly extinct system with the new idea. This new idea was often 
diametrically opposite to the one he had just left.” 

The effect of this constant alteration was, of course, constant 
disappointment and a reputation for cunning, and in 1825 
Alexander died of thorough weariness of life,—a death he had 
anticipated, in speaking to the Emperor Francis in 1822. 
There were, probably, in him strong traces of the family 
disease, hypochondria, amounting almost to madness, for he 
actually, when annoyed one day, seriously informed the Emperor 
of Austria that he intended to challenge Prince Metternich, and 
this not as a fa¢gon de parler, but as a design so serious that the 
Emperor put his Chancellor on his guard. The challenge was 
aot sent, but it, appears to have been really contemplated, in 


spite of the fixed etiquette of Sovereigns, which forbids them to 
offer or accept challenges, except from persons of royal blood. 
Of the other great person in the triad of Emperors, the 
Prince speaks with genuine, though unenthusiastie respect, 
representing Francis of Austria as a man of singular impar- 
tiality, wisdom, and even goodness, the latter a quality not 
attributed to him by other writers. Francis had the most singular 
influence over 4!* Czar, perhaps as being the only friendly 
person who could speak to him on equal terms :— 

‘The Emperor Francis united in himself the most valuable posi- 
tive qualities. His calmness, impartiality, soundness of judgment, 
and unvarying and tranquil temper inspired Alexander with a feeling 
of devotion which almost resembled the veneration of a child. This 
feeling was afterwards heightened by a colouring quite peculiar to 
the mind of this prince. It was religious. The Emperor Alexander 
considered his friend as a monarch after the will of God, as the re- 
presentative of God’s will, and of godly wisdom, and almost wor- 
shipped him. On several occasions, when the Emperor Francis 
directly opposed the personal inclinations of Alexander, the opinion 
of the wise monarch sufficed to arrest the decisions of Alexander, 
and to decide him either to relinquish or change them.”’ 

Of Talleyrand, Prince Metternich thought but little, except 
that he was the best man in the world to prevent a decision, 
and was so used by the Emperor Napoleon; and he re- 
ports a very singular judgment passed by the Emperor 
on Bernadotte:—‘ He has plenty of brains. I have 
always found this to be the case, but I foresee he will 
have a good deal of difficulty in maintaining his position. 
The nation expects everything from him; he is the god 
from whom they demand bread, but I cannot see that he has 
any talent for government; he is a good soldier, and that is all. 
For my part, I am delighted to have got rid of him, and I ask 
nothing better than his removal from France; he is one of those 
old Jacobins with his head in the wrong place, as they all have, 
and that is not the way to keep on a throne.” That judgment 
turned out all wrong, and was probably due to an imner 
jealousy, which was not without foundation, as Bernadotte, in 
Prince Metternich’s opinion, undoubtedly looked for and in- 
trigued for the throne of France, an aspiration in which he was 
strongly supported by the Emperor of Russia. 

The future volumes of these memoirs, which will describe the 
Metternich era in Europe between 1815 and 1848, and contain 
the Prince’s own political opinions, will be eagerly looked for, 
and the two volumes now offered are choked with matter of 
the greatest interest to the historical student. 








MR. HENRY JAMES’S LIFE OF HAWTHORNE* 
As Hawthorne is included amongst Englis Men of Letters, we 
conclude that Mr. Morley interprets the title of the series as in- 
tended to convey that they will deal with the greater figures of 
English literature, rather than with the Englishmen amongst 
them. Certainly,as Mr. Henry James’s finished and skilful 
sketch itself shows, never was there a writer less of an English- 
man, though he was so great a master of the tongue which 
England and the United States have in common, than Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. However, we have no wish to quarrel with the 
rather liberal interpretation of the title of his series which 
Mr. John Morley accepts, since it has given us so welcome 
an addition to it as Mr. Henry James’s delightful little 
book. With that book there is but one fault to find. Itisa 
shade, more than a shade, too patronising. It is written in 
the grand style of Mr. Matthew Arnold, with all Mr. Arnold’s 
ewell-known paraphernalia. Like Mr. Arnold, Mr. James makes 
a pitce de résistance of a French criticism on his subject,—that 
-of M. Emile Montégut, though, as it seems to us, he has not 
chosen a very discerning one for his purpose. Like Mr. Arnold, 
he dwells much on the “ provincialism” which he discovers in 
his author, indeed dwells more on it than that characteristic in 
itself warrants. Like Mr. Arnold, he is very lofty indeed in 
dealing with Puritans,—“half-starved fanatics,’ he terms 
the colonisers of New England, even while he patronisingly 
expresses the pride which New England feels in their great politi- 
cal achievement. And like Mr. Arnold, he rather likes to stretch 
a helping hand to his author,—graciously to extend to him, 
as it were, his literary protection. Now, all these characteristics 
are very likely as indigenous in Mr. Henry James as in Mr. 
Arnold himself. Still, they suggest, perhaps untruly, the 
notion of imitation, and now and then give an air of rather 
borrowed majesty to a very charming book. For clearly Mr. 
Henry James is as fine a writer as Mr. Arnold himself. His 





* English Men of Letters—Hawthorne. By Henry James, Junior. London 
Macmillan and Co. 
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insight is as just, his style as lucid and incisive, his outline as 
vigorous, his judgment as delicate. Not one of these little 
books, we imagine, has surpassed Mr. Henry James’s Hawthorne 
in charm, and very few have equalled it. If that too Olympian 
manner of his, that way of speaking as an oracle of European 
culture, that condescending demeanour, especially when he has 
anything to say in relation to the conscience,—which Mr. 
Arnold and he agree to smile upon with genial patron- 
age,—that frank air of conferring distinction whenever a 
word of true appreciation is uttered, had but been absent, it 
would be difficult to find a fault with Mr. Henry James’s 
Hawthorne. There is little in his subject to which he has not 
done full justice. Mr. James tells us that ‘“ American intel- 
lectual standards are vague, and that Hawthorne’s countrymen 
are apt to hold the scales with a rather uncertain hand and a 
somewhat agitated conscience.” In this respect, at least, he 
has completely avoided the faults of his compatriots. He holds 
the scales with a very certain hand, and with every sign of 
perfect tranquillity in that inner sanctuary which in him may 
be supposed to correspond to the tossed and troubled region 
of his fellow-countrymen’s nature. 

Nevertheless, though patronising in attitude, Mr. James does 
substantial justice to Hawthorne, with very slight exceptions. 
We should dispute, for instance, the taste for allegory which Mr. 
James seems to find in such liberal measure in Hawthorne’s 
earlier and shorter works. Toour view, Hawthorne is never really 
allegorical,—never embodies a mere attribute in a moving and 
breathing figure. That he manages to etherealise away a 
great part of real life, so that he may portray what he does 
portray under the special aspect of some overruling idea 
is true enough. But this is not to be an allegorist. An 
allegorist ignores everything but the attribute or quality 
which he wishes to impersonate. The falsehood of the 
allegorical form consists in the fact that to make a quality 
talk and think and reason and exhort, is to imply that it 
is more than a quality,—-a character—which is an assemblage 
of qualities, and a good deal more besides. Hawthorne never 
does, even in his shortest tales, try to embody a quality in a 
moving figure. He throws over the characters he chooses to pre- 
sent to us the magic colouring of some particular and usually 
rather pallid conception, and only displays them to us with that 
idealising tint upon their faces. But he never tries to find a 
voice for a mere abstraction, to speak or think in the name of a 
virtue or a vice, or of any single aspect of the human character. 
Mr. James speaks, for instance, of the little tale called “ Rap- 
pacini’s Daughter” as purely allegorical. Surely it is not 
allegorical at all, but is an illustration of a theme on which 
Hawthorne had frequently mused, and on which he dwelt 
at still greater length in his Italian novel, J-ansforination,—the 
various aspects in which a lover would regard a tie which not 
only bound him closer to the object of his passion, but at the same 
time severed him by some sort of impassable gulf from the 
rest of his kind. Hawthorne was always playing with this 
subject in his imagination, and sometimes he dwelt on the un- 
natural rapture which such a separateness might inspire, some- 
times on the preternatural repulsion and horror. But the beings 
he tried these mental experiments on, were not allegorical, but 
real beings,—were, indeed, very often beings fashioned very 
much like himself, though clothed in the lurid light of some 
imaginary and perhaps impossible temptation. 

Mr. James, whose book is full of happy phrases descriptive 
of Hawthorne, says very justly that Hawthorne’s life was one 
long struggle between his desire to know his fellow-men, and 
his desire to avoid them,—* between what may be called his 
evasive and his inquisitive tendencies.” In a vast number of 
the shorter, and perhaps all the longer tales, you see this 
double tendency embodied. He delights in devising a machinery 
to keep his chief character at once apart from the world, and yet 
always snatching glimpses of the world. His heroes are apt to be 
like Aineas, going up to Dido’s Court in the magic cloud which 
Venus had shed round him to keep him out of harm’s way ; 
they see a great deal without being exactly of the world they 
observe. His genius never played so easily as when he could 
devise some apt excuse for delineating lives sadly and fitfully 
communicating with the world across some separating gulf. 


Perhaps Mr. James does not quite do justice to Haw- 
thorne’s twilight but most genuine humour, which runs 
through almost everything he wrote. What can be better than 
the passage in which he vents his spite on Rome, for the 
miserable winter he had suffered there?—“I utterly detest 





Rome, and shall rejoice to bid it farewell for ever; and I fully 
acquiesce in all the mischief and ruin that has happened to it, 
from Nero’s conflagration downward ;” or the passage in which 
Hawthorne’s alter ego, Miles Coverdale, in the Blythedale 
Romance, describes the exact measure of his philanthropic 
enthusiasm :— As Hollingsworth once told me, I lack a pur- 
pose. How strange! he was ruined, morally, by an overplus of 
the same ingredient, the want of which, I occasionally suspect, 
has rendered my own life all an emptiness. I by no means 
wish to die. Yet were there any cause in this whole chaes of 
human struggle worth a sane man’s dying for, and which my 
death would benefit, then,—provided, however, the effort did 
not involve an unreasonable amount of trouble,—methinks I 
might be bold to offer up my life. If Kossuth, for example, 
would pitch the battle-field of Hungarian rights within an easy 
ride of my abode, and choose a mild, sunny morning after 
breakfast for the conflict, Miles Coverdale would gladly be his 
man for one brave rush upon the levelled bayonets. Further 
than that, I should be loth to pledge myself.””, Humour of that 
genuine, realistic kind seldom accompanies a strong bent to- 
wards allegory. And for our parts, we deny Hawthorne’s 
tendency towards allegory. 

But Mr. Henry James, if he does here and there commit 
himself to a doubtful judgment, is, on the whole, a very fine critic 
of Hawthorne’s genius, and contributes much to its illustration. 
When he speaks, for instance, of his “ duskily sportive imagina- 
tion,” of his ‘‘ generous indolence”’ and “ loveable want of eager- 
ness,” of his delight in “loitering paces and muffled tones,” of 
his “ cat-like faculty of seeing in the dark,” he uses words which 
will be felt to hit the precise mark. Still better, perhaps, is his 
more general analysis of the favourite moral scenery of 
Hawthorne’s imagination :— 

“ T have said just now that the development of Hawthorne’s mind 
was.not towards sadness; and I should be inclined to go still further, 
and say that his mind proper,—his mind in so far as it was a repertory 
of opinions and articles of faith,—had no development that is of 
especial importance to look into. What had a development was his 
imagination, that delicate and penetrating imagination which was 
always at play, always entertaining itself, always engaged in a game 
of hide-and-seek in the region in which it seemed to him that the 
game could best be played, among the shadows and substructions, 
the dark-based pillars and supports of our moral nature. Beneath 
this movement and ripple of his imagination,—as free and spon- 
taneous as that of the sea-surface,—lay directly his personal affections. 
These were solid and strong, but, according to my impression, they 
had the place very much to themselves.” 

That is very good and very felicitous in expression, and s0 is 
the following, on the same theme :— 

“Tt was a necessary condition for aman of Hawthorne’s stock that 
if his imagination should take licence to amuse itself, it should at 
least select this grim precinct of the Puritan morality for its play- 
ground. He speaks of the dark disapproval with which his old 
ancestors, in the case of their coming to life, would see him 
trifling himself away as a story-teller. But how far more darkly 
would they have frowned, could they have understood that he had 
converted the very principle of their own being into one of his toys.” 
Mr. Henry James has made his readers his debtors for the 
charming intellectual amusement he has given them; but we 
are not sure that Hawthorne, if he could read this essay, would 
feel equally his debtor, for the somewhat magnificent apprecia- 
tion here extended to him by his cultivated and anything but 
* provincial ” fellow-countryman. 





MRS. BRASSEY’S NEW VOLUME.* 
Heropotvs acquired considerable notoriety as a traveller and 
historian ; Julius Caesar was the author of a volume of Com- 
mentaries which are held te be not devoid of interest ; Columbus, 
though not much of a writer, sailed the seas to some purpose ; 
the explorations of Captain Cook and of Sir John Franklin 
possessed a certain value; Miss Isabella Bird, in our own times, 
has doubly justified herself in leaving her home; and finally, 
Mrs. Brassey has presented us with her magnificent work, 
called, Sunshine and Storm in the Hust. Mrs. Brassey has, to 
use the reviewer’s phrase, already “ made her mark ” in literature; 
at all events, her Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam’ has been read by 
thousands of people, and has received the kindly notice of most 
of the critics of the Press, ourselves included. But it would 
seem that Mrs. Brassey has been moved to rival, if not to sur- 
In what measure she has realised this 
purpose, we hope to show. 

It is impossible, in the first place, to be silent regarding the extra- 
ordinary merits of the binding,—of the pictorial design, that is to 


pass, her first success. 





* Sunshine and Storm in the East. By Mrs. Brassey. Loudon: Longman and Oo. 
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say, wherewith the binding is ornamented. It is a finished work of 
art, drawn, coloured, and signed by the hand of no less eminent 
an artist than M. Gustave Doré. Upon a warm, grey background 
of sea and sky, picked out with black cloud and wave-lines and 
gold sun-rays, we have a superb scarlet scroll, which is being 
unrolled at both ends by two groups of fairy-like beings in gos- 
samer attire, who seem partly to float upon the surface of the 
ocean, partly to hover above it. On the back of the book, in the 
foreground, is a small vessel, heeling over under the stress of 
‘the gale. What.does all this mean? Mrs. Brassey, in her pre- 
face, is so obliging as to inform us. The nymphs of Ocean, we 
are told, flattered by the attention already shown them by the 
* Sunbeam,’ in her voyage round the world, are unfolding before 
the vessel’s path a long scroll, on which are depicted all the 
kingdoms of the earth, and the glory of them, hoping thereby 
to induce Mrs. Brassey to continue her triumphal career. It 
is surely an encouraging sign to see Art applied to such 
worthy ends as this. We may now look forward to 
deriving a twofold enjoyment from our libraries. If, 
for any cause, the interior of a book fails to please us, 
we have but to close it, and straightway our eyes will be 
captivated by the charms of the outside. Our book-shelves 
must now be arranged upon a new plan, enabling us to see the 
whole of the bindings of the volumes at once, instead of only 
the backs, as heretofore. Or perhaps the covers can be so con- 
trived as to come off, and then, by framing them and hanging 
them on the walls, we shall be decorating our rooms with one 
hand, so to say, while we instruct our minds with the other. 
Ultimately, books may come to be bought and sold on the 
strength of their exteriors only, and literature will assume the 
position of a vehicle for the dissemination of bindings. But, in 
short, there is no telling where this novel idea of Mrs. Brassey 
and of M. Gustave Doré may land us. Meanwhile, they deserve 
all the credit they are likely to receive for their initiation of so 
suggestive a reform. 

Supererogatory though they may seem, there are other things 
besides its binding connected with Mrs. Brassey’s book. In 
addition to two good-sized maps, showing the course taken by 
the ‘Sunbeam ’ in her various trips—and incidentally, the con- 
figuration of the countries which she honoured with her 
proximity—we have on the fly-leaf a dedication to the “ brave, 
true-hearted Sailors of England, of all ranks and services,” 
supplemented by six lines of poetry, which we do not recollect 
having met with before, and which, for the rest, bear every sign 
of being original. A tendency to break into song is, in fact, 
betrayed throughout the volume, chiefly at the headings of 
chapters; and this leads us to suspect that the next literary 
manifestation with which Mrs. Brassey favours us may assume 
the form of a volume of poems. To continue our catalogue, 
however, we are next treated to some twenty pages of “con- 
tents,” comprising the titles not only of the chapters, but of a 
large number of illustrations, drawn on wood, after sketches 
by “the Hon. A. Y. Bingham,” and also after photographs 
taken on the spot by Mrs. Brassey herself. But coming 
after M. Gustave Doré, even the pencil of Mr. Bingham 
and the camera of Mrs. Brassey inevitably lose somewhat of 
their fascination. The illustrations have this to recommend 
them, however,—that they carry us rapidly to the end of 
the volume, and there introduce us to the appendix, which 
tells us the names and several occupations of the ship’s 
crew and of the servants, of the distances traversed eaci: day, 
of the ports in which the ‘Sunbeam’ cast anchor, and many 
other important matters which had been omitted, either acci- 
dentally or by design, from the body of the narrative. After 
the appendix, there comes an index. We may add that the 
paper on which the book is printed is glossy and substantial, 
and the letterpress itself clear and handsome. 

At this point, having come to the end of our eulogistic capa- 
vilities, we would fain lay down the pen, and consider our task 
atanend. We entertain the most charitable feelings towards 
Mrs. Brassey, as towards all who have unintentionally injured us, 
and we should be sorry to say anything that would hurt her 
feelings. But our readers are, we fear, so unreasonable as to 
expect to be told something about the narrative itself, whereof 
all the above-mentioned things are, after all, only the outcome 
and adornment. In this predicament, perhaps the best thing 
to do will be to let Mrs. Brassey speak for herself. We shall, 
therefore, select two or three of the more stirring and picturesque 
passages of her story, and allow the reader to make what he 
can of them. 





Mrs. Brassey made a descent into the crater of Vesuvius, and 
appears to have got out again alive. Here is the record of 
her experiences :— 

“TJ was carried up the cone in a portantina, while the others were 

dragged and hauled with straps, and pushed and helped with sticks, 
to the summit. It was a very windy day, and we were almost blinded 
and suffocated with the fumes of sulphur. My bearers slipped 
quickly over the edge, and proceeded to carry me backwards down 
the inside of the crater, through a dense cloud of smoke, their feet 
sliding, and the ground giving way beneath them at every step. 
Altogether, I spent a trés mawvais quart d’heure, and was by no means 
sorry to be safely landed at the bottom” [!], “close to the edge of the 
new lava-basin. We walked across the old bed to the spot whence 
the new supply was issuing, and gazed on the wonderful scene for 
some time in silence.” 
The note of admiration and the latter italics are our own. 
Mrs. Brassey not only gazed on the wonderful scene in silences 
but she also keeps silence as to what the wonderful scene was. 
We will next listen to the thoughts which agitated her when 
standing on the site of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus :— 

“ At the bottom of the hill stands the Temple of Diana of the 
Ephesians, excavated by Mr. Wood, twenty-three feet below the 
surrounding plain. It was once one of the Seven Wonders 
of the World, and though burnt eight times, it still contained many 
treasures of art and sculpture to reward the excavators. As these 
have been mostly removed to the British Museum, there is not much 
left to see on the spot.’’ 

As before, the italics are the irrepressible indication of our own 
feelings. Mrs. Brassey bestows a kind word upon the temples of 
Paestum :— 

“The Temple of Ceres or Vesta is a_ perfect little bijou, 
but is far eclipsed in grandeur by that of Neptune, from which a 
splendid view stretches over land and sea. We walked across the 
plain to the basilica. We had a hasty lunch on the steps of what was 
once the scene of many a splendid ceremony, and, having gathered 
some flowers and bought some photographs, drove back to Batipaglia. 
The train was fairly punctual, and at about six p.m. we found ourselves 
once more at Naples, where Tom met us at the Hétel de Russie.” 

It will not be necessary, we apprehend, to make any further 
quotations from Mrs. Brassey’s book, and we have very little 
more to say about it. The fact that the book exists is, however, 
a noteworthy phenomenon. The “ Voyage of the ‘Sunbeam’ ” 
was naif and amusing, and being also written by a lady whose 
name was not strange to English ears, it achieved a success. 
Mrs. Brassey is not to be blamed, therefore, for fancying that 
whatever she writes is worth reading. No author can fairly be 
required to know the depths of his or her own capacity. It 
is, of course, impossible seriously to criticise a book like this ; 
but if what we have said induces Mrs. Brassey to. rest content 
with what she has done, and not to do any more, we shall 
have spared both her and her readers a serious mistake. 





MR. LANG’S OXFORD.* 

Ir is hard for one who wields even the most skilful pencil to 
satisfy those who know Oxford well. Yet M. Brunet-Debaines 
and his collaboruteurs in the work of illustration leave little to 
be desired. They have overcome as well as was possible the 
difficulty of choice. We should have welcomed twice or thrice 
as many of these charming etchings and vignettes, but having 
regard to the limitations of the possible, we can only be gladly 
content with what we have. Perhaps a place should have been 
found for the old portion of the quadrangle of Worcester, some 
of the most picturesque, as it is some of the most ancient, 
domestic architecture in Oxford; but it is not easy to say what 
should have given way, even to this. As to the character of 
the work, there is little to criticise,and much to praise. If 
we miss what may be called the enchantment of .Oxford, 
still we remember that there has been but one Turner in the 
world. The sunshine that bathes the High Street in Mons. A. 
Toussaint’s fine etching is the light of a common day, but as 
we look at it, the noble street rises before us as we have seen it 
many asummer morning in days gone by,a sight such as all the 
cities of Europe or the East can hardly match. When we have 
said that the old tower of St. Michael looks too smooth in the 
sketches of “ Bocardo,” and that in the vignette of Oriel Street 
we do not recognise the space before the college, which yet the 
presence of a hansom cab identifies with the present, our fault- 
finding is finished. ‘“ Magdalen Tower,” “The Gateway of St. 
John’s,” “The Staircase of Christ Church,” and “ Iffley Mill,’ 
among the full-page etchings, and “ Niches at Oriel College,” 
“St. John’s College,” and “The Porch of St. Mary’s,” among 
the vignettes, may be mentioned as specially good. 


oe Oxford: Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. By Andrew Lang, M.A.., late 


Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. With Etchings and Vignettes by A. Brunet- 
Debaines, A. Toussaint, and R. Kent Thomas. London: Seeley, Jackson and 
Halliday. 1880. 
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Mr. Lang’s task has been more difficult. To sketch the past 
and present of Oxford is to touch every religious controversy, 
we might almost say every social and political question, with 
which England has been agitated; and it is almost equally 
dangerous to choose a side, or to be neutral. Mr. Lang is of the 
New Oxford, which regards the controversies of the past with a 
philosophical rather than a personal interest ; but he does not 
affect any air of superiority, rather regarding persons and 
causes very diverse with a sympathy which may excite the 
suspicions of partisans, but which most readers will welcome 
and appreciate. 

Though he tells us, in his preface, that he does “‘ not profess 
even to sketch the outlines of a history of Oxford,” yet he follows 
in his papers, which are only too brief and few, the historical 
method; and he writes, it is evident, out of no inconsiderable full- 
ness of knowledge. The first chapter introduces us to “'The 
Town before the University,” the second gives us a very lively 
and entertaining sketch of “A Day with a Medieval Under- 
graduate,’ idealised indeed by the licence which permits a writer 
to crowd into a day the incidents of a year, but not otherwise, as 
far as we are able to judge, unfaithful to reality. In his chapter 
on “The Renaissance and the Reformation,” he touches a diffi- 
cult question, and touches it, we think, with tact and skill. We 
might quote some of the sentences in which he contrasts the 
fate of the “ New Learning” at Oxford and in Italy, only that 
within our narrow limits to quote would probably be to mis- 
represent. ‘“ Jacobean Oxford” is the subject of the fourth 
chapter, in which we miss a notice of the most erudite scholar 
that ever was welcomed within the walls of the University, 
Isaac Casaubon. The evil days when Charles I. made the loyal 
city his head-quarters, and the gown gave way to the sword, are 
lightly passed over. After this we get an entertaining notice of 
“ Some Scholars of the Restoration,” among whom may be men- 
tioned Humphrey Prideaux, and a sketch, equally good, of “ High 
Tory Oxford,” in which Mr. Lang has judiciously drawn from that 
inexhaustible treasure, the Reliquiae Hernianae. In“ Georgian 
Oxford,” he draws a felicitous contrast between the feelings 
with which Gibbon and Samuel Johnson regarded their Alma 
Mater. To the poor servitor of Pembroke she might well have 
seemed nothing better than a cruel step-mother, but he never 
ceased to regard her with a true filial affection ; nor was there 
any place which, in his later years, he visited with more genuine 
pleasure. It is only fair to set off this affection against Gibbon’s 
scornful contempt. From the “ General View,” which concludes 
this series of sketches, and which, whether it is serious or 
amusing, is equally excellent, we may quote a sentence which 
will fitly conclude this brief notice of a beautiful book :—* He 
is not to be envied who has known and does not love her. 
When her children have quarrelled with her, the fault is theirs, 
not hers. They have chosen the accidental evils to brood on, 
in place of acquiescing in her grace and charm. These are 
crowded and hustled out of modern life; the fever and the noise 
of our struggles fill all the land, leaving still, at the Universities, 
peace, beauty, and leisure.” 





DR. JOHNSON’S SELECT WORKS.* 
THERE is probably no man of letters of the eighteenth century 
in whom we retain so vivid an interest as Dr. Johnson, and 
there is certainly no one with whose defects and virtues we aro 
so familiar. What is it which attracts us so strongly in this 
remarkable and eccentric man; what was it which gave him 
the first place in his own day, amongst men of the highest 
standing in literature and politics, in art and in society ? Asa 
poet and imaginative writer, he was excelled by Goldsmith; as a 
politician and profound thinker, he was unworthy to hold the 
candle to Burke; of history he knew little, and spoke contemp- 
tuously of his contemporaries Gibbon and Hume; of music and 
plastic art he knew still less, yet he was regarded with profound 
reverence and affection by Dr. Burney and Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
he sneered at the histrionic art, yet Garrick loved him, and de- 
lighted to be in his company. Stranger still, and yet as trueas 
it is strange, Dr. Johnson, in spite of his uncouthness and 
bearishness, gained the homage and affection of such refined 
gentlemen as Bennet Langton; and in spite of his rough 
manners, provoking habits, and ungainly person, was loved 
and almost worshipped by women like Mrs. Thrale, Fanny 
Burney, and Hannah More. The truth, we believe, is 





* Clarendon Press Series.—Johnson's Select Works, edited with Introduction and 
Notes. By Alfred Milnes, B.A. (Loud.) Lives of Dryden and Pope; and Rasselas. 
Oxford ; Clarendon Press. 





that Johnson’s social and intellectual qualities, his tender- 
ness of heart, his love of humanity, his eagerness for 
knowledge, his depth of sympathy, his humour, and general 
force of character, made afar greater impression in his own 
day, and certainly does in ours, than the merely literary work 
which he accomplished. The man, in Johnson's case, is 
superior to the author. Every one brought into contact with 
him felt that he was in a great presence, just as we feel now, 
while holding intercourse with him in our Boswell. 

No doubt in certain directions Johnson deserved the fame he 
won as a writer. His prejudices were violent, his judgments often 
unsound, but he writes with the authority of one who has 
suffered much and knows much, and his wisdom in laying down 
principles for daily service shows the sterling worth of the 
man. There is force in all he wrote, but the taste of the pre- 
sent age will turn aside from Johnson’s moralising, in the 
Rambler and Rasselas, sound though some of it be; and will 
also reject a large portion of his criticism. Yet much of that 
criticism is weighty enough and broad enough to retain a last- 
ing value, and whether reasonable or perverse, is always worth 
reading. 

The volume before us affords one proof among many of the 
growing regard felt for Johnson, who at one period of the cen- 
tury, and by well-known writers, was treated with something 
like disdain. A year ago, Mr. Matthew Arnold published The 
Siz Chief Lives from Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,” and that 
volume included, of course, the famous critical biographies 
of Dryden and Pope. In the remarkable preface with 
which Mr. Arnold introduces his selection, he protests 
against annotating these Lives for the benefit of young 
people. ‘ Our improvers of education,” he writes, “are almost 
always for proceeding by way of augmentation and complica- 
tion; reduction and simplicity, I say, is rather what is re- 
quired. We give the learner too much to do, and we are over- 
zealous to tell him what he ought to think.” And after insist- 
ing on the advantage to be gained from securing the attention 
of young readers to “the lives of the six chief poets of our 
nation, between the years 1650 and 1750, related by our fores 
most man of letters of the eighteenth century,” Mr. Arnold 
continues to protest against telling them what they ought to 
think about these poets, and adds :— 

“ Perhaps our pupils are not ripe for it; perhaps, too, we have not 
Johnson’s interest and Johnson’s force; we are not the power in 
letters for our century which he was for his. We may be pedantic, 
obscure, dull,—everything that bores, rather than everything that 
attracts; and so Johnson and his ‘Lives’ will repel, and will not be 
received, because we insist on being received along with them.” 
Some truth there is in these remarks, and there is, no doubt, 
much danger lest by over-laying the,text of a great writer with 
minute and wearisome comments, we destroy the interest of the 
work. At the same time, Mr. Arnold’s objections cannot be re- 
ceived without limitation. The student who should accept all 
Dr. Johnson's criticisms in the Lives—his remarks on Lycidas, 
and his remarks upon sacred poetry in the Life of Waller, for 
example—would have learnt a great deal that he would be 
bound to unlearn afterwards. A little judicious guidance 
might prove a distinct help, and it would not hinder him from 
forming an independent judgment, when he was more fitted, 
later on. In a few celebrated criticisms, Johnson, as we all 
know, and none knows better than Mr. Arnold, has made gross 
and pernicious blunders. These, however, are blunders which, 
in the nature of things, a young student would not detect, and 
it seems unreasonable that he should be left in ignorance of 
them; there are also errors as to matters of fact, and why 
should not these be corrected ? 

Mr. Milnes has, perhaps, given us more of annotation than 
was necessary. The book opens with a comparatively short 
biographical and critical introduction, but the notes occupy 
more than seventy closely printed pages. Johnson’s place as 
an author is not clearly seen by the publication of two “ Lives,” 
and of Rasselas. His Vanity of Human Wishes has appeared 
in another form, under the supervision of the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press; but the Lives of Cowley and of Savage, and 
some of the best of the essays in the Rambler and the Idler, 
would form a second volume every whit as interesting and char- 
acteristic as the present. There are a few remarks in Mr. Milnes’s 
brief and generally pertinent Introduction which are, perhaps, 
open to question. Alluding to the Lives of the Poets, he says 


that “ perhaps no man, certainly no practised writer of his day, 
could cope with Johnson in the extent and accuracy of his 
knowledge of the English literature of the two centuries pre- 
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ceding his own.” That Johnson was profoundly acquainted with 
the literature of his own century, we do not question. It 
was, as Mr. Arnold poiuts out, an age of prose, but Johnson 
was chiefly conversant with its poetry. In the literature of 
the seventeenth century he was also fairly read, but what 
signs are there that he was familiar, as Thomas Warton, 
for instance, was familiar, with the poetical literature of the 
sixteenth ? Of the great dramatists, with the exception of 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, he appears to have known 
nothing ; he himself allowed that he had never read a play 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. Indeed, his knowledge of the 
so-called Elizabethan poets was either very limited, or 
wholly uninfluential. If he knew them, he did not appre- 
ciate them. He thanks Warton for his book on Spenser, but 
there are no signs that he cared for that poet, or that he had the 
least regard for the lyrical poets aud poetical translators who 
made that period of our literature so famous,—for Drayton, 
Chapman, and Fairfax, for Herbert, Vaughan, and Herrick, for 
Suckling and Marvell, for Drummond and Wither, and for 
other poets whose verses, though few in number, are endowed 
with the wealth of poetry. Perhaps one of the best proofs of 
Johnson’s ignorance or disregard of our earlier poets lies in the 
fact that while he recommended the booksellers to add the 
works of Blackmore, Pomfret, Watts, and Yalden to their col- 
lection of English poets, he said not a word in favour of poets 
like Herbert and Marvell, and commenced his Lives of the Most 
Eminent English Poets with Cowley. 

As we read Mr. Milnes’s statements and criticisms, while 
finding much to agree with, we also find points that are, to say 
the least, open to question. We cannot accept the assertion 
that in Johnson’s day learning was just emerging from almost 
total neglect ; neither can we agree with the statement that the 
Lives of the Poets, “as narratives of fact, are of very little 
worth.” ‘“ Caring little,’ writes Mr. Milnes, “ for the minutiz 
of this or that particular existence, Johnson knew the facts of 
human life in general, and in his Lives of the Poets has written 
a biography of mankind.” This conveys a wrong impression ; 
Johnson did assuredly know the facts of human life in general, 
but he had also an extensive knowledge of the men whose lives 
he records, and if not always closely accurate, it must be re- 
membered that some of the mistakes into which he fell were 
inevitable, at the time when he wrote. Of several of the poets 
whose lives he records, he had a personal knowledge; with 
others, Pope, for example—he had been indirectly associated ; 
and the current gossip of the day, not always correct perhaps, 
was stored up in his retentive memory. ‘lo his memory, Johnson 
trusted a good deal; and he did not always verify quotations— 
few writers do—but hig mistakes, although, no doubt, they 
afford scope for the annotator, are comparatively insignificant 
No authors are impervious to criticism, and Johnson was far from 
faultless. He was also often prejudiced, but it may be questioned 
whether the errors he commits from this cause in the Lives of 
the Poets can be compared in number and importance with. 
those committed, in perfect good-faith, no doubt, by Lord 
Macaulay. ‘The character of Johnson’s mistakes may be esti- 
mated from Mr. Milnes’s justifiable but often trivial corrections. 
Take the blunders pointed out in the notes on the Life of Pope. 
Johnson makes Cowley print a book in his thirteenth year, in- 
stead of in his fifteenth; he misspells the name of Trumbull, a 
fault, by the way, which he shares with one of Pope’s recent editors. 
Mr. Milnes points out that Pope’s Caryll was either the son or 
nephew of the secretary to King James’s Queen, instead of being 
the secretary, as Johnson reports; and that Pope does say ina 
note where his additions to Windsor Forest begin, though John- 
son says he does not. Some slight misquotations are noticed, 
such as “very commendable,” instead of “is commendable 
enough,” and “seems to be no very just one in regard to me,” 
instead of “has seemed to be no very just one to me ;” some 
dates are corrected, one or two inconsistencies pointed out, and 
complaints made that Johnson occasionally made assertions on 
the authority of Ruffhead. These trivialities form the main 
count of Mr, Milnes against Johnson's accuracy in his Life of 
Pope. They are comparatively unimportant, and, considering 
that Dr. Johnson could not know, though he sometimes shrewdly 
suspected, what Mr. Dilke’s indefatigable researches have since 
brought to light, the errors of this biography—and they are 
errors which run through the series of biographies—seem to us 
far from warranting the terms used by Mr. Milnes. The mis- 
takes are comparatively insignificant and on the surface, the 
merits of the Lives are permanent, and the way in which John- 





son blends biography with criticism makes them delightful 
reading. But a book “full of errors,” which, “as a narrative 
of fact, is of very little worth,” and a biographer who knew the 
facts of human life in general, but “ cared little for the minutix 
of this or that particular existence,” do not deserve the praise 
which Mr. Milnes bestows upon them. And he does praise, in 
no niggard language, the book and the author. 

A few incidental remarks may be made before closing this 
volume. It was to Goldsmith, and not to Garrick, that John- 
gon, on visiting Westminster Abbey, quoted the line of Juvenal, 

“Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis ;”’ 

and readers will remember how wittily it was applied shortly 
afterwards by Goldsmith, who whispered the same line to his 
friend when pointing to the heads on Temple Bar. The com- 
parison between Rasselas and Candide is judicious. Mr. Milnes 
observes that Johnson’s tale has been “ much more widely read 
than the far more vivacious work of Voltaire;’’ Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, on the contrary, asserts that “the literary excellence 
of Candide has secured for it a wider and more enduring 
popularity than has fallen to the lot of Johnson’s far heavier 
production.” ‘ Who shall decide, when doctors disagree ?”” Mr. 
Milnes, by the way, points out the humour of Rasselas, and no 
doubt some touches of humour do enliven the somewhat painful 
melancholy of the book. Yet oddly enough, he takes’ in sober 
earnest the passage in which a mechanist who proposes to make 
wings describes to Rasselas the process of flying :—‘* The 
labour of rising from the ground,” said the artist, “will be great, 
and we see it in the heavier domestic fowls; but as we mount 
higher, the earth’s attraction and the body’s gravity will be 
sensibly diminished, till we shall arrive at a region where the 
man will float in the air without any tendency to fall; no eare 
will then be necessary but to move forward, which the gentlest 
impulse will effect.” It is amusing to read in a note on this 
passage, “Johnson’s conclusions are here quite erroneous,” 
since “a body rising from the earth continues to share its 
motion.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


An Art Siudent in Munich. By Mrs. Howitt Watts. Two vols. Second 
edition. (Dela Rueand Co.)—This is a new and enlarged editionof a 
very interesting book very favourably noticed in these columns. some 
twenty-five years ago, and now long out of print. Miss Howitt, as 
she then was, went to Munich with a friend to study art, and was 
received into the studio of the great painter Kaulbach. Thus she had 
every opportunity of studying the art of Munich to the best advant- 
age, anda very fresh and lively account of it is contained in these two 
pleasant volumes. No doubt, as the writer says, her aceount is a 
little couleur de rose, and she might have added, that it is couleur de 
rose of the Germanised type,—a little gushing in its sentiment, 
though gushing after a simple and friendly fashion. The account 
of Kaulbach is full of interest, and the notice of the Ammergan play 
of 1850 is a very bright and vivid one, though we cannot at all agree 
with the writer in her depreciation of the symbolic groups intended 
to introduce and prefigure the various acts of the Passion. To us, 
at least, these seemed to be (in the performance of 1870) the 
most curiously effective of the subordinate elements in the Passion 
play. But though we cannot always agree with the writer, we can 
always enjoy her descriptions, and are grateful to her for the new 
chapters, which tell of the death of Kaulbach and of various other 
matters, adding new interest to a very charming book. 

The Brahino Year-Book for 1877. Brief Records of Work and 
Life in the Theistic Churches of India. Edited by Sophia Dobson- 
Collet. (Williamsand Norgate.)—This number of the Brahino Year-Book 
contains a very interesting history of the Brahmo marriage move- 
ment, and the Brahmo Marriage Act in which it ended, together 
with a table of the Brahmo marriages celebrated without idolatrous 
rites, as well when registered under the Act, as when not so registered. 
It is interesting to learn that even since the Act was passed, of fifty- 
five Brahmo marriages, only forty-two have been registered under 
the Act, the objection to registration being, in some cases, that the 
presence of a registrar seems to the Brahmos to secularise the mar- 
riage and take away its religious character; in some cases that the 
declaration which it requires: —“I do not profess the Christian, Jewish, 
Hindu, Mohommedan, &c., religions,’’ is regarded as objectionable, many 
of the Brahmos clinging to the idea that, in some sense, their religion 
is Hindu. Miss Collet thinks, too, that the Brahmos shrink from 
the profession of mere Monotheism, and have a desire for sympathy 
with other forms of faith that is almost eclectic in character, and that 
makes a bare repudiation of other faiths intolerable to them. And 
she quotes a very curious letter, written to herself by a Brahmo corre- 
spondent in the north of India, to the effect that he would himself 
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rather profess to belong to all these religions, than to none of them, 
“‘for I believe that all religions in the world are based on 
Brahmoism, though they contain also some erroneous doctrines, 
just as many Brahmos harbour some incorrect notions of 
Brahmoism, along with true ones.’’ The same wish to dwell on 
the vein of sympathy with religions outside their own body, is 
shown in the Brahmo discussions on Christ’s place and position, as 
well in the mystical statements of Keshub Chunder Sen, as in the 
discussions of the Sadhéran Brahmo Somaj (the new body which broke 
off from the old on the occasion of the ambiguous marriage of 
Keshub Chunder Sen’s daughter with an Indian prince, in a manner 
and under conditions which did not seem to the remonstrating Brahmos 
faithful to Brahmo principles). In this last discussion, held on May 
9th of this year, the view taken of Christ by the reformed Brahmos 
appears to be very little different from that of Christian Unitarians. 
Miss Collet seems to us a little hard on Keshub Chunder Sen, and his 
mystical egotism. No doubt, the Sadhiran Brahmos are more simple, 
natural, practical, and truer to their moral principles. But great 
allowance should be made for the working of traditional mystical 
elements in spiritual Hindus, and we think Keshub Chunder Sen’s 
rather dreamy and dangerous Pantheism should hardly be treated with 
the scorn with which Miss Collet seems to regard it. This year-book 
is full of interesting facts and comments. 


Artists of the Nineteenth Century. By Clara E. Clement and L. 
Hutton. (Triibner.)—Here are notices of 2,050 artists of the present 
century. The claims of many of these picture-makers and statue- 
makers to be included in the company of true artists will not always 
stand examination. Biographies of whole families with artistic 
tastes are given in these two volumes. Americans, too, are over- 
poweringly numerous. And of course, when crowds of third-rate: 
and unclassified, and unclassifiable painters are introduced, many 
names really worthy of record are, of necessity, omitted. We have 
vainly searched for the notices of scores of artists for whom place 
should have been made in these volumes. A good many of the sons, 
brothers, uncles, daughters, sisters, aunts, and cousins of painters, 
anda crowd of other cbscurities, might have been passed over, and in 
lieu of them a few wo1ds might have been said about the careers 
and works of such artists as Edward Lear, Inchbold, Coleman- 
Angell, Munthe, Dalbono, Winmaier, and Chévilliard. But it 
would be unfair to deny all merit to this long series of brief 
biographies. The authors have been at considerable pains to collect, 
by circulars to artists and from catalogues of exhibitions and sales, a 
good deal of really interesting information. Then, too, the arrange- 
ment of the contents of their work, and the style in which it isbronght 
out, are distinctly commendable. We note particularly the repeti- 
tion in each volume of the “Names of Artists,’ “ Authorities Con- 
sulted,’’ ‘ Introduction,”’ “Index to Authorities Quoted,’’ “ Index of 
Places,’ and “ General Index.’? One hundred and thirty pages are 
thus exactly reproduced or reprinted; but the reader’s convenience 
in consulting the work is greatly aided by this repetition. The 
opinions and criticisms on the merits, performances, and characteris- 
tics of the artists noticed by the authors of the work before us are 
sometimes fair, sometimes exaggerated, sometimes colourless, and 
sometimes simply amusing. No wonder that they are of such un- 
equal quality and merit, when we find that they have frequently been 
contributed by the artists themselves, or have been gleaned, in a good 
many instances, from the sayings of American art-critics, the 
columns of provincial newspapers, and similar dubious and varied 
fields. 

Hark Away !—Sketches of Hunting, Coaching, Fishing, Sc. By 
Fred. Field Whitehurst (a Veteran). (Tinsley Brothers.)\—We have 
no right to quarrel with the taste which demands the weekly publica- 
tion of sketches of this kind, and which, more surprising still, wel- 
comes it in the permanent shapeofavolume. “Tally Ho!” Mr. White- 
hurst’s previous work, had, we are told in his preface, a “ favourable 
reception accorded to it.” Hark Away! is very much like “Tally 
Ho!” if we remember that work correctly, and readers who liked the 
first book may safely turn to the second. Mr. Whitehurst is, with 
some difference, the Pindar of the hunting-field and the four-in-hand 
meet, and may claim this superiority over the old Greek, that he keeps 
far closer to his subject. You do not get the interpolated encomiums 
on Castor and Pollux which so disgusted the Greek boxer of old, but 
straightforward praises of skilful masters of hounds, enthusiastic 
amateurs of the coach-box, and bold riders of either sex. If all the 
ladies and gentlemen who come in for laudation of their looks, their 
horses, or their ridiug, in such a paper as “Society in the Saddle,” 
are the author’s patrons, he cannot fail to do well. This sort of 
thing hardly suits old-fashioned notions of taste. But at all events, 
it is better than other “society ” writing that we might mention. 

Studies in Paris. By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from the 
Italian, by “ W. W.C.”? (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Here are 
five essays, of which the most noticeable are two, on “ Victor Hugo” 
and “ Zola’ respectively. S. de Amicis describes in a very graphic 


way his visit to Victor Hugo, and gives us as good an idea of the 





personality of the great man as we have seen anywhere. And he 
and his friend seem to have interviewed Zola, and got from him an 
interesting account of the question “how he wrote a novel.’ This 
is a quite remarkable paper. We venture to say that no equally com- 
plete account of this writer has appeared before. It is conceived, we 
think, in too favourable a spirit, but it is unquestionably able, and 
worth careful perusal. 

Catullus: Translated into English Verse. By T. Hart-Davies. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Mr. Hart-Davies has prefixed to his trans- 
lations an introduction which shows so much good-sense, and so 
rational an appreciation of his author, that we are led to expect 
something better than we actually find, when we get to his work itself. 
The swing of the pendulum has gone, we are inclined to think, too 
far on the side of the view which glorifies the genius of Catullus, and 
it is quite as well to be reminded that the intellectual nature of the 
man had its weaknesses. This Mr. Davies does, with considerable 
force and acuteness. His translations, as we have hinted, are but of 
moderate value. They are somewhat feeble in execution, and do not 
show the same critical appreciation of particular beauties that the 
writer seems to have of the general value of the poems. Here are 
the last cight lines of “ Peninsularum Sirmio :’”’— 


**O what more blessed is than labours past ! 

In weary wanderings abroad we roam, 

Then, spent with toil, we come again at last 
Seeking our rest at home. 

This, for our toils, the sole reward is found. 
Hail, lovely Sirmio, and thou Lydian mere! 

And now, my home, let all thy laughter sound,— 
Now is thy master here.” 


A translator with a real feeling for his work would not have been 
content with such a very colourless equivalent for “ desiderato 
acquiescimus lecto’’ as “seeking our rest at home.” 

Essays from Shakspere. By G. Somers Bellamy. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)}—We have no doubt that the author of these essays is an 
ardent admirer and a diligent student of Shakespeare. But it was 
hardly necessary for him to have made the great poet a peg on which 
to hang what seem to us, for the most part, rather common-place 
reflections. Some really good remarks occur, but then they are by 
no means original. It strikes us as somewhat superfluous to give us 
in one of his essays statistics about the evil effects of drunkenness, 
and to tell us the number of public-houses (“ public hells,” as he calls 
them) respectively in Lancashire and in London. We wonder, too, 
what good warrant he has for saying that there are “few lessons as to 
goodness, morals, wisdom, that Shakespeare taught, that he did not 
illustrate in his own conduct.” This, surely, is a pure conjecture. Nor 
can we see much point in the remark that Shakespeare desired “ to 
show his Creator that in him the image of the Godhead was no blurred 
negative.’ Indeed, we are not sure that we understand it ; and as it 
seems to us, in other passages our author strains after far-fetched 
phrases, and becomes decidedly obscure. 

College Recollections and Church Experiences. By Lindon Meadows. 
(Ridgway.)—The “ college”? of which Mr. Meadows gives us his ex- 
periences was, we find, a theological college. This is positively 
new ground. We have had a whole world of “ College Recollections,” 
with “Tom Brown at Oxford” at one pole, and “ Peter Priggins”’ at 
the other ; but they have never taken us into the precincts of St. 
Aidan’s or St. Bees’. These “ Recollections,’? however, fill but a 
small part of the volume. At p. 33 we are introduced to the author’s 
“first curacy,” and from that time follow him in his “Church 
experiences.’’? These, though they have here and there some 
amusing touches of the rough and what we may call the “ practical 
joke” kind of humour, are not, on the whole, either interesting or 
edifying. 

The Children’s Fairy Geography. By Forbes E. Winslow. (W. 
Skeffington and Son.)—We are sorry, after all the real work which 
Mr. Forbes E. Winslow says it has cost him, that we cannot say he 
has succeeded, by this pretty geography book, in making the study 
more alluring than usual. The pictures are certainly very numerous 
and good, but the letter-press fails in being either attractive reading 
on the one hand, or systematic and exhaustive geography on the 
other. It attempts a compromise, and fails, as compromises of this 
sort always do. London, Oxford, Liverpool, Yarmouth, and Brighton, 
for instance, are the only English towns mentioned, and those very 
sketchily, of course, for the book is a small one, and includes all 
Europe ; and much of its space is taken up with pictures, nonsense 
verses, and stories, the latter often quite irrelevant to geography,— 
such as one of a cabman who loved his old horse, another of a gentle- 
man who chaffed an Irish pig-driver, &c. The fairy part of it, too, is 
so transparent and thin a make-believe, as to provoke rather than 
amuse an intélligent child, and consists in supposing that the author 
and little reader make their way, from place to place, on a wishing-car- 
pet, or in a pair of electric boots, the author saying,—“ Now shut your 
eyes for a moment, and open them again,” or asking, “Do you see 
those big barges by the side of the river?” which, of course, the 
child does not. Indeed, this pictorial style would only serve to recall 
places and things already known. The stories and verses are only 
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meant for very little children, and Mr. Winslow condemns his own 
book when he says, at page 31,—‘ You have no idea, my dear little 
one, of figures, but still I must make use of them,” &c. And he does 
make use of them; giving populations, imports and exports, &c., utterly 
useless to little children, and only appropriate to a book of systematic 
geography. If Mr. Winslow had simply chatted about such main 
features, scenery, climate, manufactures, history, biography, &c., of the 
different countries, as little, wee children could listen to with pleased 
attention, he would have attained his object, by interesting them in 
geography and exciting their desire for more knowledge of it; but 
the pretence of a fairy-story will naturally disappoint them, and the 
dry details and lists will frighten them away. Fancy this for a little 
beginner !—without a copy of the picture to look at, observe :—‘ Look 
at that magnificent picture! It is the famous Madonna di San Sisto, 
by Raphael! Is it not beautiful ?’”’ 

“Oh Where and Oh Where ?” a Tale. By Maurice Lee. 
Brothers.)—Messrs. Rice and Besant, the popular “ Mortiboys,”’ 
responsible for the fashion of using lines from songs as the titles of 
novels. If their followers had their nice appreciation, the general 
effect would have less silliness about it. Maurice Lee, who is 
unmistakably a young lady, has been tempted by the examples of 
* Good-bye, Sweetheart,’’ and “ Cherry Ripe”’ to give an utterly silly 
title to a tale in which there is certainly a good deal of silliness, but 
also a good deal of taste and feeling, and some interest. The story 
opens during the war in Ashanti, and the “young lions” of the British 
Army do some surprising things, but are not, on the whole, so 
remarkable as the Ashanti gods. ‘A few days later, the flames of a 
wooden city went up to heaven, and the gods of Ashanti howled,’ is 
a sentence for which we find it difficult to account. The author 
writes in an unaffectedly religious strain, and the story is quite read- 
able, after it gets back from the country of the howling gods to that 
of the screeching bagpipes. 


Our Visit to Hindostan, Kashmir, and Ladakh. By Mrs. Murray 
Aynsley. (Allen, 1879.)—It is scarcely possible to conceive three years 
being spent with less apparent advantage than those which Mrs. Murray 
Aynsley devoted to visiting India. She has written a book of three 
hundred and twenty-six pages, to tell her friends that she spent thirty-six 
months of her life in travelling in some of the most interesting parts of 
the world ; but she has not filled more than a tithe of her book with an 
account of her own doings or impressions. The remainder is made 
up of the history, chiefly in almost prehistoric times, of the various 
provinces and cities that she visited. When people who write books 
of travel speak of what they have seen, their work may possibly be 
interesting; but when they make their own uneventful voyages, the 
excuse for dull disquisition on ancient history of very doubtful 
authenticity, the book becomes absolutely unreadable. We do not 
think there is a single sentence in Mrs. Murray Aynsley’s travels 
which is calculated to make any human being the wiser, the better, the 
happier, or the merrier. We read it conscientiously through, and 
found ourselves much sadder, though no wiser than before. 


Loyella. By Mrs. Bennett-Edwards. (The Royal Exchange 
Office.)—“I think, sir, we must have come to the most remark- 
able man in the country at last,” said Mark Tapley to Martin 
Chuzzlewit, when Hannibal Chollop had talked Martin all but 
dead in Eden. We feel like Martin, when we close the wild and 
wondrous story of Loyella,—of the maligned and marvellous woman 
who, from the depth of her luxurious seclusion, startles society by 
her literary genius; who has “deep, pitying eyes, and glory-tinted 
hair,”—(does that mean blood-red ?) whose husband has shot himself 
in a fit of jealousy—an act of delicate consideration on his part, as 
being the surest means of giving the lady to her lover—and who is all 
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a wonder, but to us, at least, very far from a delight. Surely we 
have now read the very worst and most foolish novel of all the bad 
and foolish novels of the year! We believe, and hope that this is so. 


Love’s Bondage. By Laurence Brooke. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This 
novel is a disagreeable one, for more than one reason. It is morbid and 
materialistic. The author has some ability, and some facility, but 
his tone is unpleasant, and his views of life and its duties do not 
recommend themselves to either our taste or our judgment. 


The Geological Record for 1876. By W. Whitaker. (Taylor and 
Francis.)—The labour involved in this praiseworthy undertaking, 
now continued for three years, must have been very onerous. The 
contracted titles of the works (chiefly periodicals) consulted in the 
preparation of the volume before us, occupy no less than thirteen 
closely printed pages. The editor desires more help, both in the way 
of additional subscribers, and loans of rare foreign or provincial 
serials containing geological or mineralogical papers ; he well deserves 
the cordial assistance and support of all persons interested in the 
study of fossils, rocks, and minerals. The digests of individual 
papers are judiciously written, while the indices of names, species, 
and authors are laborious and exact. 


A Catalogue of Australian Fossils. By R. Etheridge, Junior. 
(University Press, Cambridge.)—We believe this is the first list yet 
compiled of the various species, the remains of which have been re- 
cognised in the rocks of the Australian continent, including Tasmania 
and the island of Timor. The work of collating and arranging the 
scattered and often imperfect observations of the original authorities 
has been carried out by Mr. R. Etheridge, Junior, with painstaking 
industry and with a clear conception of the right plan to be pursued. 
It is satisfactory to find that the son of the paleontologist of the 
Jermyn Street Museum, Professor R. Etheridge, F.R.S., is pursuing so 
ably the study of the same department of geology in which his 
father is so distinguished an authority. 

The Life Militant. By Ellell. (Griffith and Farran.)—In the pre- 
face, consisting only of a few lines, the author of these sermons 
states his purpose to be that of ‘helping the clergy and others who 
hold them ”’ in their cottage meetings. It seems to us that the 
simplicity at which he says he has aimed is by no means uniformly 
attained. We trust there are many, clergy and others, who can. 
speak, out of their own heads, as children say, something more to the 
purpose; or rather, that knowing the joys and sorrows of their 
audience, they can speak from heart to heart. But should any suck 
make use of this book, we trust they will avoid the chapters on heaver 
and hell, and the one on the Magi, the latter containing many of the 
old legends so sure to be misinterpreted by such an assembly. 


It will be sufficient to transcribe the title-page of the following :— 
The Roman Breviary, Reformed by Order of the Holy Ecumenical 
Council of Trent; published by order of Pope St. Pius V., and re- 
vised by Clement VIII. and Urban VEII.; together with the Offices 
since granted. Translated out of Latin into English by John, 
Marquis of Bute (Blackwood and Son); and to mention that there 
are two volumes, each containing about fifteen hundred pages, and 
giving respectively the service for winter and summer. 
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rPHE TAY BRIDGE DISASTER. | 


_— 


At a PUBLIC MEETING held in the Town Hall, 
Dundee. on Wednesday, December 31st, 1879—Provost 
BROWNLEE in the Chair—it was moved by the Rev. 
Dr. Watson, and seconded by Mr. Yeaman, M.P. :— 

“That this meeting of the inhabitants of Dundee 
desires to express its deepest sympathy with the 
friends of all those who were suddenly swept into 
eternity by the stupendous disaster at the Tay Bridge ; 
and that a Committee be appointed to receive sub- | 
scriptions, and to administer the fund that may be | 
subscribed according to the necessities of thecase.” | 

Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer, | 
Mr. Alex. Scott, Clydesdale Bank, Dundee, and by 


WM. BROWNLEE, Provost of Dundee 


as | 
OWER STREET SCHOOL for} 
GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 

DAY, January 15th. Pupils prepared for the Senior | 
and Junior Cambridge Examinations. Fee, three, | 
four, and four and a half guineas a term.—For pro- | 
=— and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
Street. | 


YCEUM 
4 and Manager, 


advance. 








ECRETARY or LIBRARIAN.—A 
Lady desires to meet with an Engagement in 
London as SECRETARY or LIBRARIAN. Refer- 
ences as to previous experience. | 
Address by letter to “H.,’ 
Kensington, W. 


14 Victoria Road, application to 


THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 
Mr. HENRY IRVIN 
| OHANT OF VENICE.—Shakespeare's comedy, having 
been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will be 
repeated every evening at 8 o'clock until further notice. 
| Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. 
ing Performances of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, until further notice. Shy- 
lock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office 
| open 10 to 5, where seats can be booked six weeks in 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
TION, now open, includes a Series of Photographic 
Views of St. Mark's, Venice, with Notes by Mr. 
Ruskin.—5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, 
ls. Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS im 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Ten till 
Six. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. —Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, oer 


G.—MER- 


Morn- 











LEGAL & GEN ERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, — Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq. ae tae Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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OWLEY COLLEGE, HERTS.— 
Ten miles from London, and near the Barnet 
Station on main line G.N. Rai ilway. 

The NEXT TERM will teas on January 27th. 
Special preparations for the University, Local, and 
Givil Service Examinations. 

Fees for Board and Tuition, £36 and £42 a year. 

Prospectus of the HEAD MASTER, Montague House, 
New Barnet. ee 

REN T COLLEGE. 

—The NEXT TERM BEGINS January 22nd 
Apply to the Secretary, Trent College, near Notting- 
ham 





RMY EXAMINATION <, - — Mr. 
BELL, Limpsfield, Redhill, is now able to 
undertake the Tuition of ONE or TWO PUPILS for 
the above Examinations. Next Term begins January 
20th.—For further particulars, addre Ss as above. 





IGH - CLASS EDUCATION, — 

Strictly select.—The Rev. A. C. TODD, late 

of the Punjab, India, prepares PUPILS for the Legal, 

Medical, Civil Service, and other Examinations, at 
the Manse, Tattenhall, Cheshire. 


ANDWELL GIRLS’ SCHOOL.— 
Exhibitions and Scholarships, from £10 to £50 in 
value per annum, to be competed for on the 21st and 
22nd January.—Apply to Miss WINSCOM, Lady 
Superintendent, Sandwell, near Birmingham. 


TIFFORDS BRIDGE, near 
MALVERN.—A large Country House opened 








HE Rev. L. HENSLEY, Vicar of | 
Hitchin, Herts, formerly Fellow and Assistant- | 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, receives several | 
Pupils to prepare for the Universities, and has now | 
VACANCIES. 


OYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WOOLWICH. — Messrs. W. WREN, M.A., 

Christ's Coll., and the Rev. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., 
Fellow of Glare College, Cambridge, PREPARE 
PUPILS for the Examinations, and for Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, Cooper's Hill, the India and Home C.S., 
&e. All their Pupils who competed in the late Ex. 
amination for Woolwich were successful. — Pro- 
| spectases at WATERS’, Bookseller, 97 Westbourne 
Grove, W. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, 

| HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM will | 

begin on Wednesday, January 21st. Present num- 

ber of Pupils, 18 boys and 4 girls. There is also 

an extra Senior Class, working for the London 
University Examinations. 


M&S RS nee is PREPARED to| 
EIVE into her house, after Christmas, | 
THREES — FOUR GIRLS, for definite work for the | 
Matriculation Examination of the University of | 
Londen, under the tuition of Fredk. Stock, M.A., | 
D.Lit., Classics; John Bridge, M.A., Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy ; Mr. = Ballantyne, English 
Subjects; F. Althaus, Ph.D., German; M. Dardelle, | 
French ; Mr, J. Guppy, Chemistry. 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, December, 1879. 

















| reflections, will be given at 1.45 on Saturda: 


1S te SCHOOL for GIRLS, 8 
BEVERLEY ROAD, ANERLEY, S.E—Mr. 
SONNENSCHEIN will REOPEN their 
TO. 


and Mrs. 
School, as above, on Monday, January 19th. 


| spectuses, &c., on application. 





EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
—LENT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, January 
15th, 1880. A Course of Lectures on Perspective 
Drawing, including the projection of acy og 
y a 
Car —— Esq. Students way prepare for ‘atricula- 
tion and for the B.A. and BSc. Examinations of the 
University of London. 
HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 


President of the Council: 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Vice-President : 
The Rey. J. PERCIVAL, M.A., LL.D., President of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 
Head Mistress: Miss WOODS. 

The First Term of 1880 will begin on SATURDAY, 
January 24th. New Pupils to attend for Entrance 
Examination on FRIDAY, January 23rd, at 9.15 a.m. 

For information relating to BOARDERS applica- 
tion should be made to Mrs. HAIGH, 77 Pembroke 
Road, Clifton. 

For all other information to the undersigned, 

Clifton, Dec., 1879. A. C. PEARS, Hon. Sec. 

















for the reception of a few Sons of Gentlemen, who 








‘are unable to go to school, and need careful tuition as 
well as a comfortable home. Ages from 14 to 18.— 
Address, for full particulars, ‘‘ M.A. Oxon.,” Rosebank, 
‘West Malvern. 


BiVESeit COLLEGE, 


STOL. 

CHEMICAL PROFESSORSHIP. —The Council 
invite applications for the Chair of Chemistry. Salary, 
£300, with a share of the students’ fees. Applications, 
with testimonials, to be sent not later than February 2 
9th, 1880.—Further information may be obtained from 
the’ PRINCIPAL, on application to EDWARD 
STOCK, M.R.C.S., Secretary. 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAV ISTOCK. 


Head Mas Master : 
WwW. TAYLOR, 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant-Master at Marlbcrough and Rugby; Editor 
of “ Stories from Ovid" and * Xenophon’s Anabasis.” 
Assistant-Masters : 

J. M. BATTEN, M.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, First Class in Classical Tripos, 1875. 
Rev. F. DYSON, B.A., Fellow of St. John's College, 
Third in First Class Classical Tripos, 1877. 
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By C. Shakspeare, M.A 
6 FERVENT ATHEISM, 


= ® 


Charruaud. 


NINETEENTH ORNTURE | 
REVIEWING. By the Editor. 

. The FORCE BEHIND NATURE. 

Carpenter, C.B., M.D.. 

ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. By C. Hargrove, M.A. 

In the NAME of CHRIST. By J.A, Picton, 

The HOMES of the ——— and the TAITS. 


s The PRESENT SITUATION of the REFORMED | 13. 
CHURCH of FRANCE. By M. le Pasteur P. D. 


Published for the Proprietors, in London, by JAME 
In Manchester, by JOHN HEYWOOD; 


_A NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Now ready, price 2s 6d, No. I. of 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


8. > MIRACLES in ~ NEW TESTAMENT. By 
P. H. Wicksteed, M. 
9A LIBERAL COUNTRY PARSON—In MEMO- 
RIAM: P.C.S. DESPREZ. By John Owen. 
10. The TIDES of the INNER LIFE. By Frances 
Power Cobbe. 


By W. B. 
F.R.S., &. 


MA. 


IL A RECENT DISCUSSION on ROMANS IX.,, 5. 
B P By G. Vance Smith, D.D. 
y Professor Upton, B.A., “1, FARRAR'S ST. PAUL. By Allan Menzies, B.D. 


The EARLY BUDDHIST BELIEFS CONCERN- 
ING GOD. By T. W. Rhys-Davids. 


| 14. SIGHT and INSIGHT. By Joseph Wood. 





ES CLARKE and CO., Fleet Street; 
and may be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 








The NEXT TERM begins January 23rd, 1880. 


HE PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, 
NEAR MAIDENHEAD. 

Boys are specially prepared for the Scholarship 
and Entrance Examinations at all the Public Schools, 
also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. 

In the new house, a Junior Preparatory School has | 
been established, for quite Little Boys. | 

After the Christmas Vacation the management of | 
the School will be in the hands of Mr. E. M. Price, | 
Mr. F. W. S. Price, and the Rev. W. H. Gwillim, all | 

| 
| 
| 





PEARS’ 


of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
In the meantime, for full information, apply to the 
present Head Master, the Rev. E. H. PRICE. | 


MR JAMES 


‘“T ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF 


And recommend to my Patienta 


TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


In preference to any other, as being 


More free from excess of Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the Skin.’ 


THE LATE EMINENT SURGEON, 


STARTIN. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








THOMAS A BECKET’S HISTORY. 
Vol. IV., in royal 8vo, pp. 482, price 103, half-bouud. 


ATERIALS for the HIST ORY of THOMAS BECKET, 
I Archbishop of Canterbury, canonised by Pope Alexander III., A.D. 1173. 
Edited by J. C. ROBERTSON, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, and published by the 
authority of the}Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. 

This publication will comprise all contemporary materials for the history of 
Archbishop Thomas Becket. The first volume contains the life of this celebrated 
man, and the miracles after his death, by William, a monk of Canterbury. The 
second, the life by Benedict of Peterborough, John of Salisbury, Alan of Tewkes- 
bury, and Edward Grim. The third, the life by William Fitzstephen and 
Herbert of Bosham. The fourth, Anonymous Lives, Quadrilogus, &e. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and 





Co. Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK and 
DOUGLAS and Fouts, Dublin: A. THOM and Vo. 
UDIE’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE... 


M 
§ A New Edition of MUDIE'S LIBRARY CATALOGUE is now ready, price 
1s 6d, postage free. New Editions of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, contain- 
ing the names of allthe New and Choice Books recently added tothe Library, and 
of the Annual Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, are also 
now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street. 
City Office—2 King Street, Cheapside. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
wih Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 











Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
wis RESIDENCE _ for INVALIDS, 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e. 

The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
to go abroad. 

HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Illustrated = Te oni ¢ 400 . ENGRAVINGS from DESIGNS by GERMAN 
Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 900 pages. 
its 


BERLIN. “UNDER the NEW EMPIRE: 
Institutions, Inhabitants, Industry. Monuments, Museums, Social Life, Manners, 
and Amusements. By HENRY VIZETELLY, Author of “ The Story of the 
Diamond Necklace,” &c. 


IN KENT with CHARLES DICKENS. By 


| aes Frost, Author of “ The Life of Lord Lyttleton,” “ Secret Societies,” 


(Shortly. 
MEMOIRS of aCYNIC. By WitxtaM GiBert, 
Author of “ Shirley Hall ved um,” &e. (Shortly. 


The WEIRD SISTERS. By Ricuarp Dow ine, 


Author of ‘“* The Mystery of Killard,” &c. 3 vols. 


COUNTY PEOPLE. By Mrs. 
Author of “ A London Season,” *‘ Dennis Donne,” 


A GARDEN of GIRLS. By Tueo. Girt, 


Author of “ Pretty Miss Bellew,” True to her Trust,” ‘ Maid Ellice,” &c. 3 vols. 


MOLLY CAREW: a New Novel: By E. Owens 


BLACKBURN, Author of “ Illustrious Irishwomen,” ‘‘A Woman's Scorn,” &c. 
3 vols. 


SEALED by a KISS. By Jean Mippiemass, 


Author of“ Mr. Dorillion,”’ “* Wild Georgie,” &c. 3 vols. 


NELL,—ON and OFF the STAGE. 3 
" “Great 


BUXTON, Author of “ Jennie of ‘ The Prince’s’,” ‘“* Won,” “ Fetterless, 
Grenfell Gardens,” &c. 


PenpER CuDLIP, 
&c. 3 vols. 





____ TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 











Se oe Just out, strong cloth, 4 
PECIMENS of MODERN G ERM AN PROSE and 


POETRY, with Foot-Notes, and a Short Sketch of the History of German 





Literature. By Dr. M. M. Fi Author of “ The German Reading-Book,” on an 
entirely new principle. 
\ TRUBNER, 57 Ludgate Hill; 


SCHEL, 


and ROLANDI, 20 Berners Street, W. 
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HE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of 
the TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION will be held 
in the Theatre of the Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi, on Thursday and Friday, the 15th and 16th 
of January. The Chair will be taken at 12 o'clock, by 
Canon Barry. Canon Barry's address will be followed 
by a discussion on Dr. Lyon Playfair’s Bill, and other 
proposed measures for the Organisation and Registra- 
tion of Teachers, Papers by Dr. Roth, Dr. Gladstone, 
and others will be read and discussed. 


HYSICAL TRAINING for LADIES 
—Mrs. P. M. WILLIAMS, Teacher of Gym- 
nastic Exercises, Certificated Teacher of Ling’s System. 
Schools and colleges attended.—Address, 1 Soames 
Villas, Bellenden Road, Peckham, S.E. 
OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
ap GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 
CoO LL EG £. 


Tuition, from 10 to 15 guineas 








OVER 
Board, £45 a@ year. 


year. 

The NEXT TERM begins on January 21st. 

Apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master ; 
or W. KNOCKER, or W. KNOCKER, Esq., the » Honorary Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 Harley 
Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 

The Lent Term will open for College and School on 
Monday, January 19th, 1880. The Entrance Examina- 
tion will be held on Friday, January 16th. 

Higher Lecture Courses, for advanced Students and 
those preparing for the London University Examina- 
tions, are now established. Compounder’s fee for the 
whole of the higher courses, £4 4s per term. 

Boarders are received by Miss Clara Wood, 41 Har- 
ley Street, W.; Mrs. R. 8. Carpenter, 38 Harley 
Street, W.; and "Mrs, Russell, 9 Oppidan’s Road, Prim- 
rose Hill; N.W. 

The College will be closed for the first three weeks 
of the Vacation. All inquiries should be made by 
letter to Miss Grove, until Monday, 12th January, 
1880, after which the College Office will be open every 
day between 11 and 3. 

The Calendar (price 1s 6d) is to be obtained from 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, or at the College Office. 


= e-Ofhce. 





ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, ec. 


ENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, STOVES, 
RANGES, &c. 











Register Stoves from £0 93 0d to £36 Os, 
CHINA-TILED do. » 3 880dto 36 0s, 
DOG STOVES ........... » 9s O1280dto 20 Os. 
FENDERS, bronzed or black » 0 389dto 10 Os, 
Do. STEEL and ORMOLU » 2 230dto 20 lds, 
FENDER Frames for TILE 
HEARTHS » 1 1s0dto 10 Os, 
MARBLE do. do » 2 Os0dto 10 Os, 
PIERCED BRASS Fenders ,, 2 2s0dto 10 Os, 
Fire-Irons, set of Three...... » OO 433dto 6 10s. 
Do. Rests for TIL E 
HEARTHB........ per pair 012s 0d to 1510s, 
Gas and Hot-Water Work. —Estimates free, 
OAL SCOOPS and BOXES. — New 
Stock. Four Hundred different Designs. 
IRON, plain black, open ......... from 2s 4d to 7s 6d. 
» enclosed, swith shovel......... : 5s 9d to 11s 0d, 


’ 

Highly Finished... ,, ls 6d to 105s, 
SOLID "OAK, MAHOG ANY, WAL- 
NUT, or EBONISED, with lining 

and shovel 

A Choice Variety in CARVED Woops. 

Brass-mounted REPOUSSE PANELS, 





BD ipiscuscsnieaccsatacvaca-vissetehreres from 25s to 165s. 
AMPS.—New Designs for this Season. 
LAMPS—KEROSINE ............ from 2s 6d to £0 12s, 
LAMPS—Do. Patent DUPLEX ,, 10s0dto 6 Os, 
LAMPS—SUSPENDING ......... » 5s 0d to 8 Os, 
LAMPS—WALL .......... ee 333d to 1 10s, 





LAMPS—MODERATOR » . 880dto 10 Os, 
In Bronze, Ormolu, Cry tal, and Porcelain. 


COLZA OIL, best quality ..........:000 3s Od per gal. 
KEROSINE do., water-white, safe, 
SRI OIOOE, 6 5000 i00<ss0bos00~ss000050-ssesesessen ls 6d ,, 
In Drums, of five gallons and 
MMOD « cavchbshebencassetessxckaes soocc dS CA gg 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince ‘of Ws vles, Cata ogues, containing 
850 Illustrations, post free. i 


(3°: ARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 





OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—RICH ARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—AvUGusTUS PREVOsT, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, = ) Right Hon. John G, 

Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P, 

Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. M.P. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar, | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
48q- 
John B. Martin, Esq. 
Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | David Powell, Jun., Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,| John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
M.P. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G, C. BROowNgE. 
Share Capitalat present paid up and 
invested eve eee £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards Of 2,956,000 
Total Annual Income, nearly 500,000 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before January 9th. 


Bart. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 





HE GROSVENOR LIBRARY 
(Limited), 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862, 
1867, and 1877. 





CAPITAL, £100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each. 

Payable £1 on Application, £1 10s on Allotment. 

It is not proposed to call up more than one-half of 
the nominal capital. 

Applicants to whom Shares are not allotted will 
have their Deposits returned in full, 

Each original Allottee of 10 Shares and upwards 
shall be thereby entitled for the period of three years 
to one Annual Subscription of the value of £3 3s. per 
annum, giving the right to six volumes at a time from 
the Circulating Library, together with the free use of 
the Reading; and Writing Rooms, the Reference 
Library, av all other advantages offered to a Sub- 
seriber to tne Institution, and equivalent to a bonus 
of 124 per cent. per annum on the amount proposed to 
be called up, 

PATRONS, 
H.S.H. the Count Gleicken. 
The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
The Earl of Rosslyn. 
The Earl of Wharncliffe, 
The Lord Reay. 
The Lord Lindsay, M.P. 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton, Bart., M.P, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 
Robert Browning, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart., 4 Cromwell Place, South 

Kensington, S.W. 

Alex. Rivington, Es j.. Lewes, 

Club, Hanover Square, W. 

J. Comyns Carr, Esq.,19 Blandford Square, N.W. 
Gec orge Augustus Sala, Esq., 46 Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C 


Sussex, and the Arts 





Edmond S. Power, Esq., 13 — Street, Picca- 
dilly, and Devonshire re lub, 
(With power to add to their number,) 
SECRETARY. 
J. Standish Haly, Esq. 
BANKERS, 
The London and County Bank, 21 Hanover Square, 
and its Branches, 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Law, Hussey, and Hulbert, 10 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. Chandler, Pixley, and Co., 15 Coleman Street, 
E.C. 


OFFICES. 
The GROSVENOR GALLERY, New Bond Street, W. 





PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
establishing a Circulating Library at the West End of 
London, offering exceptional advantages to the Sub- 
scribers and Shareholders. 

A provisional Agreement has been entered into on 
behalf of the Company, for the granting to the Com- 
pany «& 30 years’ lease of the noble and desirable 
block of buildings adjoining the Grosvenor Gallery, in 
a portion of which the business of the Grosvenor 
Restaurant has already been established. And the 
Agreement also provides for the purchase of the 
valuable Plant and Furniture belonging thereto. 

A copy of the said Agreement is deposited at the 
Offices of the Company, and will be produced to any 
person desiring to see the same. 

These Premises are second to none in London for 
carrying out the objects of the Company, and the plan 
of the building showing the position of the various 
rooms, and how it is intended to utilise them, will be 
found attached thereto. 

The objects of the Grosvenor Library are fully set 
forth in the Memorandum of Association, but the fol- 
lowing deserve especial attention, as exhibiting the 
advantages that will accrue to the different classes of 
Subscribers, 

1st. To establish a Circulating Library, with a 
constant supply of all new books in every branch of 
English Literature, including the various Period- 
icals and Magazines, and all new Foreign and 
Colonial Books of interest and importance. 

2nd. To provide a Library of selected and 
Standard Works in yarious branches of knowledge, 
which shall be always available for reference. 

3rd. To provide spacious Reading and Writing 
Rooms, amply stored with all the leading News. 
papers and Reviews, both English, Foreign, and 
Colonial, 

‘th. To provide Dining and Refreshment Rooms, 
where Dinners and Luncheons will be served in the 
style of first-class London Clubs. 

5th. To provide commodious Cloak Rooms for the 
reception of parcels, &c., together with furnished 
Lavatories, Retiring “and Dressing-Rooms. 

6th. To book seats for all the London Theatres, 
Concerts, and other places,of Entertainment, which 
will be done by telegraphic communication with the 
Theatres, 

7th. To provide a Cirenlating Library of all New 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

8th. To provide for the sale of all new books, and 
for the disposal, at exceptionally advantageous 
rates, of the surplus stock of such works of per- 
manent interest as have passed out of circulation. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Subscribers of the annual value of Three Guineas 
shall have the full benefit of all the advantages offered 
by the institution, including the use of the Reference 
Library, the Reading and Writing Rooms, &c., to- 
gether with the right to Six Volumes from the Cireu- 

lating Library, 

Family Cickets for Country Subscribers, with the 
right to Fifteen Volumes from the Circulating Library, 
Five Guineas per annum. 

Subscribers who wish only to make use of the 
Circulating Library will be received on the same 
terms as are now offered by existing Libraries, of 
which full particulars may be obtained by application 
at the Office of the Company. 

It is believed that the exceptional privileges offered 
to Subscribers will be specially acceptable to dwellers J 











in the country, or large provincial towns, whose 
business constantly brings them to London, and who 
will find in the Grosvenor Library nearly all the 
advantages of a first-rate London Club, 

The want of such an institution, based upon a large 
and liberal conception of the public requirements, has 
been long felt and acknowledged; and the demand for 
an adequate supply of the works of Contemporary 
Literature is established beyond dispute, by the 
success of those existing Circulating Libraries which 
do not, however, offer the advantages presented by 
the Grosvenor Library, 

Having regard to the numerous advantages offered 
to the Subscribers, the large amount of support 
promised by those who have already invested in the 
undertaking, the favourable opinion of Authors, Pub- 
lishers, Literary and Scientific men, who have been 
communicated with and consulted, as to the advis- 
ability and necessity of establishing such an institution, 
the Directors anticipate such a body of Subscribers as 
to justify them in the belief that the undertaking will 
be a commercial success. 

No promotion fees whatever will be paid, the only 
—— incurred being those incidental to the forma. 

tion of the Company. 

The only contract ‘that has been entered into is an 
Agreement, dated the 17th day of December, 1879, be- 
tween Sir Coutts Lindsay of the one part, and Alex- 
ander Rivington, for himself and on behalf of the 
Company, therein stated to be about to be formed 
under the name of the Grosvenor Library, Limited, 
of the other part. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares 
may be obtained at the London and County Bank, 21 
Hanover Square, or any of its Branches ; the Solicitors 
and Auditors; and also at the Offices of the Company, 
in New Bond Street. 





pee NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds..,.. seeseesee £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital ‘of more than £1, 500, 000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

o Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


fre 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuaryand Secretary. _ 
K of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
OBA! cicccsscesecs soseccencsescescesse SSU0;000 
Reserve fund 235,000 


























DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PER 
General Manager. 
} RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of 
All the profits belong to the Members. 
It has an ACCUMULATED FUND of nearly THREE 
This Company's Act of Parliament and Deed of 
Settlement are so constructed that NO LIABILITY is 
Applications for further information, t 
EDWIN BOWLEY, “Secretary. 
Established 1837, 
Paid-up Capital ...rscccereeee +++e£1,487,500 
800,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
DEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. ME 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, EO. 
HE LIVERPOOL, LONDON, and 


CENT. PER ANNUM. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
E.O. 
Parliament. 
QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 
incurred by Policyholders. 
NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Reserve fund 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
collection. 
WBURN, Manager. 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 





1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill and Charing 
Cross, London. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 

The Report and Accounts for the year 1878 
showed the net Yearly Income ... see £1,508,070 


The Capital (paid up) . + 245,640 
The General Remeve and Fire Reinsurance 

Fund 1,300,000 
The Life Department Funds were increased 

during 1878 by ue . eee 186,745 
And now amount to ... 3,012,711 

The Report further sh¢ owed that the New Life Par. 
ticipating Class had been very successful, enabling 


the Company to declare the high Reversionary Bonus 
of 35s per cent. per annum on the Policies effected in 
that class during the quinquennium. 

All descriptions of Fire Assurances effected upon 
favourable terms. 

Fire Renewed Premiums falling due at Christmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


" ’ pT 
sialaliaes | RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA | OA most{delicious and valuable article.” 
—_ —Standard. ; 
| GUARANTEED 1 PURE. 
7IQ | —_ 
FPRY’S!)qyry’s COCOA EXTRACT. 
| Pure Cocoa only, 
vie the superfiuous oil exuected. 
J.S, FRY and SONS. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post fre 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 

My DEAR SIR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
anaes of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty’ 8 Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


‘FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED DEA oN E”? 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING E 
TaBLE Kyivgs, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. 








A.D. 1700. 


marta a ATIS — Poor WRES. 
PAPIER- Macué: TEA Trays, in Sets, ¢ a) 












ELECTRO Forxs—Table, 24s to 64s ; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELtecrro TEA AND Corr TS 3'to E24, 
ELECTRO CrueEts, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. Bronzep TEA AND CoFrrree URws. 

Disu Covers—Tin, 213; Metal, 653; Electro, £11 11s. | Etecrro L IQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s, 
Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. Lamps—Pate - Rock-Oil Moderator, &e. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxss, &e. Crocxs—English, French, and American. 
Bepstreaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. CHINA AND GLAS ;—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 





Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
KitTcHeners, from 3 ft., £5, to 6 ft., £30. 
Srovrs—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &e. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 163 ; 3-do., 503; 5-do., £6 6s, Garven Tools—Lawn-mowers, Bo 3, 3, 
Gas Cooxrna-Stoves, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | Hor-watTer Firtines for Gre senhous ses, Halls , &e 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, 


| KitcHeN UlEn 1Ls—Copper, Tin, and Lroa. 





Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, House 











AT REDUCED PRICES, THE PATENT HAVING EXPIRED 
A size, capable of warming = _ cubic feet of air. . £39 0 0 
B size, ) a es . 27 0 0 
C size, 30/000 ad 16 0 0 
D size, pe 15,000 fe x 910 0 
Good Second-hand Gurney Stoves purchased, or alien’ in exc iii are occasionally on 5: 
FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Manufacturers of Pierce’s Pyro-Pneumatic Stoves, Gill Air-Warmers, Dr. Arnott’s $ 
HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*.* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 


see that no other is substituted for it 


low-Combustion Stoves, &e. 








A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 


N NEAVE’S 


N EAVE'S 


LANCET —“ Carefu 
nutritious,’ 
BRITISH MEDICAL 
adapted for children 
valids.”” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 
hesitatingly re« commend Neay 
SANITARY REC ORD.— 
mother’s milk N 


ly prepared and highly 


JOURNAL.—“ Wel 
n, aged people, and i 










FOOD 


‘As a subs 











FOR scientiously recomme? FOR 
Recommended oo Faculty gener- 
INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
J. R. NEAVE _ and CO., 


WHOLESALE 
Fordingbr idge, 


A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion 

, Safest aperient for delicate 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A * Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


OF 
_ England. 











SUFFER FROM COLDS 


| 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT } 


ALL WHO 
DUNBAR’S AL KARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS 
E.C., LONDON. 





GOLD MEDAL, 








OXFORD ST. 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


v ‘ ‘ 
DENTIFRICE WATER 
preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 

Teron and Gi APPER, 5 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA OENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.”’ 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
£ Beaufort Buildi ngs, § Strand, W. Cc. 





55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 





RUPTURBES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 

men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s,and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin. 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 61, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 





E [ou LOWAY’S PIL LS and OIN T- 

MEN?.—GLAD TrDIN@s.—Some constitutions 
have a tendency to rheumatism, and are throughout 
the year borne down by its protracted tortures. Let 
such sufferers bathe the affected parts with warm 
brine, and afterwards rub in this soothing Ointment. 
They will find it the best means of lessening their 
agony, and, assisted by Holioway's Pills, the surest 
way of overcoming their disease. More need not be 





said than to request a few days’ trial of thia safe und 
soothing treatment, by which the disease-will ulti- 





Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, wil} at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has | 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and in one day. The smell! is | 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


mately be completely swept away. Pains that would 
make a giant shudder are a-suaged without difficulty 
by Holloway'e easy and inexpensive remedies, which 
comfort by moderating the throbbing vessels and 
| calming the excited nerves. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 10th, and BILLS 
by the 12th January. 

JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1880. No. DCCLXXI.,price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
A TURKISH EFFENDI ON CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAM. 
PINDAR’S HYMN TO PERSEPHONE. 
RATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAM®.—Part X. 
Our STACHELBERG SYMPOSIUM. 
BusH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Part II. 
THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 
How I FKLL AMONG THIEVES. 
NOTES FROM FPpiRUS: THE TURKS, THE ALBANIANS, 
AND THE GREEK QUESTION. 
To PorTIA AT BELMONT. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S PILGRIMAGE. 
WILLIAM BLacKwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JANUARY, 1880, price 2s 64. 
RUSSIAN NIBILISM. By Fritz Cunliffe Owen. 
GEORGE CANNING: his Character and Motives. By 
the Right Hon. Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. 
ATHLETICS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Hon. Edward 
Lyttelton. 
PHADRA AND PHEDRE. 
PURCHASE IN THE CHURCH. 








By Lionel Tennyson. 
By John Martineau. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES AND GENERA. By Alfred R. 
Wallace. 

Dr. ABBOTT AND QUEEN ELIZABETH. By James 
Spedding. 

OLD-FASHIONED GARDENING. By Mrs. Paul. 


THE CRIMINAL CODE, 1879. 
Stephen. 
ATHEISTIC METHODISM. By W.H. Mallock. 
Wark CORRESPONDENTS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
Archibald Forbes. 
©. KEGAN PAuL and Co., London. 


By the Hon. Mr. Justice 


By 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 

ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Hilleorand. 

LanpLorps anp Lanp Laws, 
Stuart Blackie. 

JusTINIAN. By Robert Buchanan. 

HERBERT SPENCER ON THE Dara OF ETHICS, 
Professor Calderwood. 

Tue Letrers OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
Browne. 

THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF CYRUS THE GREAT, 





By Karl 
By Professor John 


By 
By Matthew 


in CONNECTION WITH A RECENT Discovery. By 
Canon Rawlinson. 
THE RELATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTSTO TIME. By 


Professor Mivart. 

Tue Curnese Drama. By Robert K. Douglas. 

PuILosoPpHY IN THE Last Forty YeEars.—First 
Article. By Professor Lotze. 

ConTEMPORARY Lire AND THOUGHT IN Russia. By 
T.8., St. Petersburg. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN ItaLy. By 
Signor Roberto Stuart. 
STRAHAN and Co.. Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 








Price 3s, quarterly; yearly, 12s, post free. 
B 4 0. ». 





1, QUALITY AND SPECIFIC ENERGIES. 
gomery. 

2. DETERMINISM AND DuTy. By L. S. Bevington. 

3. SYMBOLICAL REASONING. By H. McColl. 

4. THB PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. By Carveth 


By E. Mont- 


5. JOHN STUART MILL. (Concluded.) By Prof. Bain. 
Nores, CRITICAL Notices, &c, by J. Sully, H. Sidg- 
wick, Prof. E. Caird, Prof. Adamson, and others, 
WILLIAMS and NorGaAtr, London and Edinburgh. 
Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
OLITICAL SPEECHES in SCOT- 
LAND, November and December, 1879. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, With an 
Appendix, containing the Rectorial Address in Glas- 
gow, and other Non-Political Speeches. Also, a 
cheap Edition of the MIDLOTHIAN ADDRESSES, 
price 6d; by post, 7d. The Speeches revised by the 
Author, 
London: W. Ripaway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s. 
HE SYRENS, and other POEMS. 
By MARY ANN JEVONS. 
London: W. KENT and Co., 23 Paternoster Row. 
Liverpool; Henry Youn«G, 12 South Castle Street. 








HE GREAT HOSPITAL, PARIS.— 

See the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d)—for View 

and Plan—View of Great Portal, Salamanca Cathedral 
—The New Year—As to the Tay Bridge—Forestry— 
An Italian on St. Mark’s—Chinese Labour—Training 
of an Arcbitect—Projected Public Works—Excavations 
jn Egypt, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 





REEDOM from COUGH in TEN 
MINUTES is given by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS, which taste pleasantly, and effect 
a rapid cure. Read more cures (this week) of Pul- 
monary Complaints. Mr. Burgess, M.P.S., 63 Regent 
Road, Salford, writes :— December 22nd, 1879.—I cau 
bear testimony to the efficacy of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic 
‘Wafers in Pulmonary Complaints.” Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Shortness of 
Breath, Phlegm, Fains in the Chest, and Rheumatism, 
are instantly relieved and rapidly cured by the Wafers. 
Sold at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, and 11s per box, by 
all Druggists. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for JANUARY, 


will be published on SATURDAY, January 17th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than SATURDAY NEXT, the 10th 
instant. 


London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


BEING ENGRAVED BY T. O. BARLOW, A.R.A. 
Artist’s Proofs... Sn < pu ioe 





will be Issued at Six Guineas each. 


Proofs before Letters ... Ate ae Ae Do. Four do. 

Proofs upon India Paper ... Do. Two do. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES ARE NOW RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 
MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW AND SONS, 
LONDON ove eee eee OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES. 


EXCHANGE ART GALLERY. 
14 EXCHANGE STREET. 


EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, 
OPEN DAILY FROM 10 TILL 6. 


LIVERPOOL... ove eee 
MANCHESTER... ons 








WINTER 
THE 





GROSVENOR 


Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


GALLERY. 


Galleries lighted at Dusk. 


| STONE'S PATENT BOXES. 
| 








NO END OF 
WORRY SAVED 


For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of all Papers and Documents, Manuscript or 
Printed. Madeina sizes, from small letter to large Folio. Any size made to 
order. 





BY 


THE USE OF 


Illustrated Lists, post free, of 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


A Sample Box sent, carriage paid, to any Station in England, on receipt of Half-a-crown in stamps. 


COTTONS. 





LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 





EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








Of all Drapers 
Excellence. | Throughout the World. 


WittL 8’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 








“THREE 


CASTLES.” 





KINAHAN’S 


Lt. 


WHISKY. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing theiz 
signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL STORY, commences in the JANUARY 
NUMBER of 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
THE ARGOSY. 


NOW READY. 





NOW READY.—The JANUARY NUMBER of 
HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 


CONTENTS. 


MBS. 


1, THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. aes by M. Ellen Edwards. 
1 7 


Chap. 1. Gilbert Denison’s Will. 

Chap. 2. Mrs. Carlyon at Home. 

Chap. 3. Captain Lennox Startled. 
2. VERENA FONTAINE’S REBELLION. By JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
3. A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
4. ABOUT NORWAY. By CHARLES W. Woop. With 6 Illustrations. 
5. A NIGHT IN A BALLOON. By Mary E. PENN. 
6. A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
7. BEETHOVEN'S PUPIL. 

Monthly, 6d. 


“The ‘ Argosy’ continues to sail on golden seas."—Daily Telegraph. 

“The ‘ Argosy’ is the best and cheapest of our magazines.”—Standard. 

“The ‘ Argosy’ is one of the marvels of the day.”"—London Scotsman. 

“The ‘ Argosy's’ contents are of a most attractive nature.” —Advertiser. 

“The ‘ Argosy’ forms an excellent collection of entertaining matter,”"—Observer. 
"It is refreshing to light upon the ‘ Argosy.’”"—Latest News. 

“ Johnny Ludlow is a singularly pleasant companion.”—Spectator. ? 

“ The interest aroused in Johnny Ludlow is considerable.”—Saturday Review. 

* Johnny Ludlow displays a genuine sense of humour.”—Atheneum. . 

*‘ Johnny Ludlowyis thoroughly high in tone and healthy in character.” —Guardian. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Barlington Street, W. 





NEW VOLUME BY ViIGoLET 
Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 


COLLECTED VERSES. 
By VIOLET FANE, 


Author of “ Queen of the Fairies,” “ Denzil Place,” &c. 


FANE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVELS AIT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
DAIREEN. 
By F. 


FRANKFORT MOORE, 
Author of “ Sojourners Together,” &c. 
2 vols. 


ORLAN D O. 


CLEMENTINA BLACK, 
Author of “A Sussex Idyll.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


By 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterles Place. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
JANUARY. 
IRELAND. By Dr. Neilson Hancock. 
Mr. GLADSTONE. By Henry Dunckley. 
HANDEL. By H.H. Statham. 


FREEDOM OF LAND. By T. H. Farrer. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH M. DE C1RcOURT. By the late N. W. Senior. 
CoLtorADO. By J. W. Barclay, M P. 

ENGLAND OF To-Day. By H. D. Traill. 

A NOTE ON THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. By the Editor. 

HOME AND FORKIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
(NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED.) 
Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


[Second Edition. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 


Price 10s, gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, 
Drawings, Plans, Specifications. } 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 





HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
PROBATION. 


CALLED to the RESCUE. 


THOUGHTS ON 








RICHARD BENTLEY 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


NOW READY. 


& SON’S 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of PRINCE 


METTERNICH. Edited by his Son, Prince METTERNICH. Trarslated by 
ROBINA NAPIER. 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimiles, 36s. 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. By 


the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, with a Frontispiece 
to each Volume, 12s, 
“A biography of a truly British minister in a convenient size, at a reasonable 
price, and pains have evidently been taken to bring out an edition adapted to the 
public convenience,”— Vanity Fair. 


PEN-SKETCHES by a VANISHED HAND. 


Being Selections from the Papers of the late MORTIMER COLLINS. Edited by 
Tom TAYLOR, and with Notes by FRANCES COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 

“Mortimer Collins at his best, chatty, learned, breaking off into quotation of 
his own and other poets’ verses,into odd bits of animal and bird-love, into 
a mé’ange of gossip about dinners, and churches, and inns, and classical writers, 
and High Toryism. Two most agreeable volumes for a winter fireside or a 
summer's day.” — World. 

“Lovers of Mortimer Collin’s writings (and they are many) will have a rare 
treat in the two volumes lovingly edited by Professor Tom Taylor and Mrs. 
Mortimer Collins...... As you read it, it is just like listening toa friend who has 
the gift of saying not one good thing now and then, but one at every pause and 
turn in the road.""—Graphic. 


A TRIP to BOERLAND;; or, a Year’s Travel, 


Sport,and Gold-Digging in the Transyaal and Colony of Natal. By ROWLAND 
J. ATCHERLEY. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d 


“ Dr. Atcherley is to be congratulated on the very interesting and unvarnished 
narrative he has published, which is unquestionably one of the very best on @ 
subject of vital importance that has appeared for a long time."—Morning Post. 


By H.M. the SHAH of PERSIA. 


JOURNAL KEPT DURING a SECOND TOUR 


in EUROPE. By the SHAH of Persta, Rendered into English by General 
SCHINDLER and Baron LOUIS DE NORMAN, Demy 8vo, 12s. 


PRECIOUS STONES: their History and 


Mystery. By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. In crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The EDINBURGH EDITION of 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. In large 


type, with 32 Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Du Maurier. 
Specially re-Engraved for this Edition by George Pearson. In crown 8vo, 63. 


“ A series of humorous legends, illustrated by three such men as Cruikshank, 
Leech, and Tenniel—what can be more tempting ?”—Times. 

“ Abundant in humour, observation, fancy; in extensive knowledge of books 
and men; in palpable hits of character, exquisite grave irony, and the most 
whimsical indulgence in point of epigram. We cannot open a page that is not 
sparkling with its wit and humour, that is not ringing with its strokes of plea 
santry and satire."—Z.raminer. 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





By the AUTHOR of “ The GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM,” &c. 


A PINK WEDDING. By R. Mounteney 


JEPHSON, Author of “ Tom Bullekeley of Lissington,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 
By the Author of 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


By the Author of ‘The 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“ Wooed and Married," &c. 


First Violin.” 


By Anna H. 


Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,”’ “ Furnished Apartments,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


**One of the most striking novels we have read for many years."—Whitehall 


Review. 


SEBASTIAN STROME. By Julian Haw- 


THORNE, Author of “ Garth,” “ Archibald Malmaison,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








Now ready, Sixth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s, post free. 


THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“ An exceedingly interesting pamphlet....1ls well worthy of perusal, as it deals 


in a broad and healthy spirit with the most important questions that can occupy 
the mind of man in any age, and particularly in such a transitional age as the 
present.’—7he Echo. 


“The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and endea- 


voured to meet a manifest need of the times; that arising from the failure of 
reconciling the enlightenment of the nineteenth century with the culte of the six- 
teenth."—Sussex Daily News. 


“It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit."— 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
SCOTTISH EDITION.—WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Edinburgh. 


The Inquirer. 
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T H E 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


PORTFOLIO: 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, Esq. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 








ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1880. 
An Etching by M. Rason, from the Picture of “ Dorothy,” by Mr. Warts, R.A., exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery last spring, will appear 


in an early number. 


In the January number is published an Etching by Mr. C. O. Murray, from Gainsborough’s Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Graham in the 


Scottish National Gallery. 


Sefior ANTonto CasaNova has promised an original Etching, by which the modern Spanish school will be favourably represented. 

Etchings from Pictures by Mr. CaupEeRON, R.A., Mr. OncuarDsON, R.A., Mr. Ovtess, A.R.A., Mr. Briton Rivibre, A.R.A., Mr. G. Rerp, 
R.S.A., Mr. F. Barnarp, Mr. Coin Hunter, and other distinguished Artists, will also appear in the course of the year. 

Mr. H. Herxomer, A.R.A., will contribute a series of Papers, entitled, “A New School of Landscape Painting,” illustrated by himself in 


Etched Plates. 
Mr. J. W. Cuark, of Trinity College, will 


Vignettes, by M. Bruner DEBAINEs, and M. 
CORPUS COLLEGE and ST. BENET’S CHURCH. 
The MARKET-PLACE and ST. MARY’S. 

The GREAT COURT of TRINITY COLLEGE. 
NEVILLE’S COURT, TRINITY COLLEGE. 


contribute a series of Chapters on Cambridge, to be illustrated by numerous Etchings and 
Toussaint. The series of Etchings will include the following subjects :— 
KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL. 

KING’S COLLEGE, from the RIVER. 

The GATEWAY of ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE. 

ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, from the RIVER. 


Professor CoLvi™ will give a short series of “ Studies on the Amazons,”’ with Illustrations. 


Some of ALBERT Diirer’s drawings in the 
Artists in the same collection, among which 
Sir T. LAWRENCE, 
Sir D. WILkiz, 


British Museum will be reproduced in fac-simile. Also several of the fine drawinga-by English 
will be found examples of :— 
R. P. Bonineron, 


T. Girtin, 
W. Comins, 


S. Provr. 


The representation of the Lion in Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern Art will be illustrated in a Series of Engravings, with Notes by Miss 


E. L. SEELEY. 


view. 


The Editor will continue his Notes on Asthetics, and will contribute some chapters on Shipping, considered from the artistic point of 


THE PORTFOLIO FOR 1879. 


Containing fine Etchings from Pictures by Contemporary Artists, by Flameng, Chauvel, Unger, Lowenstam, Lurat, Richeton, and Murrray; 
Original Etchings by H. Herkomer, Inchbold, and Ferrier ; Etchings of Oxford by Brunet Debaines, Toussaint, and Kent Thomas; Helio- 
gravures after Albert Diirer, Marc Antonio, Rembrandt, and Paul Potter; and numerous minor Illustrations. 


In cloth, gilt edges, 35s, or half-morocco, 42s. 





PROOFS OF THE PORTFOLIO ETCHINGS. 


One Hundred Artists’ Proofs of each Plate are Published on Japanese Paper, and Sold Separately. 
A Price List of more than One Hundred Etchings may be had on application. 





SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 








LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE, for 1880. Under the espe- 
cial Patronage of Her Majesty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. 49th Edition, 1 vol., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound. [Now ready. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Friend and Lover. By Iza 


Durrus Harpy. 


The Greatest Heiress in England, 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
“This book is a delightful one; fresh, interesting, 
wholesome, aud well-written. It deserves to take 
rank among the best works of the author.”--Examiner. 


Through the Storm. By Charles 
UENTIN. 
sag z decidedly interesting tale.”"—Athenaum. 


Little Miss Primrose. By the 


AUTHOR of “ST. OLAVE'S,” &c. 
“ A charming story.”—Post. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. 


AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 


B 


SECOND 


the 


“DITION. 


On Thursday, January 15th, will be published. 


A HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN 
ANNE. By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L., Histo- 


riographer-Royal for Scotland. In Three Volumes octavo. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE SECOND EDITION. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


MR. PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1880. 


With a Large Coloured Frontispiece by CHARLES KEENE, and 14 Original Illustrations by LINUEY SAMBOURNE 
and JOHN TENNIEL. Also a variety of Amusing Literature contributed by the “ Punch" Stuff. 


Published at the “PUNCH” Office, 85 Fleet Street, London, E.C.; 


And sold by the Booksellers and Stationers in all towns, and at all the Bookstalls. 











In the Sweet Spring-time. By! 
Mrs. MACQUOID, Author of * Patty,” weet Ny 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
~ Now ready, price 6d. ; par - | 
VINDICATION of the CLAIMS| 
of GREECE. An Address delivered December | 
9th, 1879. By G. SHAW-LEFEVRE, MP. 
Published for the Greek Committee, by P. S. K1N@, | 
King Street, Westminster. 
Just published, bevelled cloth, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


ONGS UNDER HIS SHADOW. 
Original, and Translated from the German. By 
Mrs. L. T. 0 


— 8. W. PaRTRipge and Oo., 9 Paternoster | 
w. | 








Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. | 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- | 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing | 
this Disease. By RoBert G. WATTS, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c.,5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. | 
London: O. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, 


MUDIE’S SELECT’ LIBRARY.—The NEW YEAR— 
SPECIAL NOTICE. Supply, for the Use of Subscribers to Mudie’s Select 
Library, of all the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, will 


my 
—— £. 1 


continue to be as liberal as usual throughout the year. 
The Best Works of Fiction will also be added in large numbers on the day of 
Publication. The following New Books ave at home this day, and may be had on 
application by all Subscribers of One Guinea per annum and upwards :—The Life 
of Bishop Wilberforee—Memoirs of Mis. Tait—Mrs. Brassey’s Voyoge in the 
Mediterranean—The Letters of Charles Dickens—Ball’s Jungle Life in India—The 
Lives of Bishop Selwyn, Edward Stanley, Bishop Milman, Dean Hook, Erasmus 
Darwin, and Dr. Duf—Young Mrs. Jardine, by Mrs. Craik—Donna Quixote, by 
Justin McCarthy, and many other Recent Books of General Interest. Book 
Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. Prospectuses postage-free on application. 


New Oxrorp Street, Janvary, 1880. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 


GREEK AND LATIN. 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 





The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools, 


Colleges, and Private Students. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., Canon of Ely, Reg. Prof.of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. The Fifth Edition, revised. Crown 
8yo, 7s 6d. 


The CHILDS LATIN ACCIDENCE, extracted from Canon Kennepy’s 


Child's Latin Primer ; containing all that is necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 1s. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the sanction of 


the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools included in Her Majesty's Commission. 12mo, 2s 6d, 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN; easy Companion-Books to 


the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ, of Cambridge. PartI., Accidence and Simple Construction, 
price 2s 6d. Part II., Syniaz, price 3s 6d. The Ky to Parts [. and IL, price 5s. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARTIA, Part Ill. Manual of the Rules of Construction 


in the Latin Compound Sentence; being a SUPPLEMENT to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cam- 
bridge. 12mo, price Is. 


PALASTRA LATINA, or Second Latin Reading Book; adapted to the 


Public School Latin Primer. By B, H. KENNEDY, D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo, 5s. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Companion 


to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev. Epwarp St. JOHN PARRY, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, with Indexes. 12mo, 3s 6d. 





VIRGIL’S AENEID, translated into English! MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 


Verse. By JOHN GONINGTON, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin, Oxford, TION. By HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Fourth Edition, crown 8yo, 9s. Oxford. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d.—KEY, 5s, 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX, and HINTS on ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 
GREEK ACCIDENCE; with some reference to Comparative Philology, and PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. M. WILKINS, M.A. Eleventh Edition, crown 
Illustrations from Modern Languages, By F, W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S, 8vo, 4s 6d.—K EY, 2s 6d. 

The Eighth Edition, 12mo, 4s 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for the use of Harrow MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


: ” RS ir Ndition, 8vo, 186 By HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford 
School. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S, The Thirteenth Edition, 8vo, 1s6d Twelfth Edition, crown Svo, 5s 6d—KBy, 2s 6d. ‘ 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended chiefly 


NRY GEO. LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and ROBERT Scott, . 4 . ATS ‘ “ce 
Wb. Dean of Rochester. Sixth Edition, revised and augmented. Crown for the Middle Olasses in Schools. By H.M. WILKINS, M.A. Tenth Edition, 


4to, 36s. } 


A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Lippert. EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES on the 


and gg ne —— ee Se Se oe Syntax of the “ Public School Latin Primer,” for the Junior Classes. By H. 
enlarged, Square 12mo, 7s 6d. M. WILKINS, M.A. Eleventh Edition, crown 8yo, 2s 6d.—KEY, 2s 6d 


A NEW LEXICON, ENGLISH and GREEK,| PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, with 


abridged for the Use of Schools from his larger ‘‘ English-Greek Lexicon,” by Reference throughout to the Public School Latin Primer. By H. M. WILKINS, 
the Author, C. D, YONGE, M.A. Square 12mo, 8s 6d. | M.A. New Edition, 12mo, 2s. 


Mr. YONGE’S LARGER ENGLISH-GREEK }FOWLE’S EASY GREEK COURSE :— 


LEXICON, containing all the words used by writers of good authority. i SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK, 2s 6d 
Latest Edition, 4to, 21s. | Ne t Ps } ’ ls 
| FIRST GREEK READER, 5s. HOMER’S ILIAD, BOOK L., 2s. 
| 


erown 8yo, 4s 6d.— KEY, 5s. 


- @ 3 . =e y | 
The NEW LATIN GRADUS, containing every FIRST ETON GREEK READER, for use at Eton, drawn up at 
Word used by the Roman Poets of good authority. By C. D. YONGE, M.A. the request of the Lower Master of Eton School. 12mo, Is 6d. 
Latest Edition, post 8vo, 9s; or with APPENDIX, 12s, 


YONGE’S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, price3s 6d.| FOWLE’S EASY LATIN COURSE :~— 


a = copr wees SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK, Is 6d. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting of}  piportaTiN READER, 8s 6]. SECOND LATIN READER 
English Sentences translated from Cresar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-translated rice 3s 6d ? 
into the Original Latin. By W. W. BRADLEY, M.A, 12mo, 3s 6d.—KEY, 5s. DECC os tl. 
T Iy’a T TQ rs me 
LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. With English 


- 7 oa, =) Notes, adapted to the Public School Latin Primer, and a new Vocabulary. By 
Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of JOHN T. WHITE, D.D., Oxon. 12mo, 2s 6d.—KEY, 38 6d. 


Continuous Latin Prose. By W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 12mo, 5s.—KEY, 5s 6d. 
" > , ., | VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS. With English 
BRADLEY’S CORNELIU S NEPOS, with Notes adapted to Parry's Greek Grammar, and a new Lexicon by JOHN T 
English Notes adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By JOHN T. | Wuirté, D.D., Oxon. 12mo,2s 64.—KEY, 2s 6d. 


9 9 
Waits, D.D., Oxon. 12mo, 3s 6d. *.* The Two following Books are suitable for School Prizes. 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, viz, the First BECKER'S GALLUS; Roman Scenes of the 
Seven Books, with English Notes, &c. By JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. 12mo, 2s 6d. — jo Sy mene Seen by the Rey. F. METCALFE, M.A. Post 8vo 

- . 7s 6d, cloth; calf, " 

BRADLEY’S SELECT FABLES of PHADRUS, with ita deal haat tesiciicn sae 
English Notes and Vocabulary. By JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. 12mo, 283 6d. BEC KER’S CHARICLES : Illustrations of the 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS. Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. Translated by the Rey. F. METCALFE, 
Latin Text, English Notes. Edited by J. T. WHITE, D.D. 12mo, 4s 6d. M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth; bound in calf, 14s. 





** Messrs. LONGMANS and CO’S SCHOOL CATALOGUE for 1880, which may be had post free on application, contains 
the titles of numerous other standard classical School Books, including Dr. WHITE’S well-known Latin Dictionaries and Series 
of Grammar-School Texts. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 








GOODALL’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIE 





“= GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
«= GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


«» GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
«= GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


A Single Trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these Splendid Preparations. 





GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The MOST DELICIOUS and CHEAPEST SAUCE in the WORLD. 
Warranted Pure and Free from any Injurious Ingredient. 
A WABDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. [MPROVES ~ INVALID'S CUP of 
[HE CHEAPEST SAUCE EXTANT. GHOULD be on every SIDEBOARD. 
ENRICHES HOT JOINTS, SOUPS, FPICURES PRONOUNCE it the BEST 
TEWS, &c. SAUCE. 
D=Lcious to CHOPS, STEAKS, PEARS no COMPETITION. 
FISH, &c. 
BLENDS ADMIRABLY with the N° BETTER SAUCE can be MADE. 
FLAVOUR of all GRAVIES. ' 
A GREAT ADDITION to CHEESE. A MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
ENTERPRISE. 
AGREES with the most DELICATE A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 
SRSON. 
MARES COLD MEAT a LUXURY. 
POSSESSESa PLEASING PIQUANCY KXOwn all over the WORLD. 
EVERY DISH is IMPROVED by its BEWARE of COLOURABLE IMITA- 
ADDITION. TIONS. 





This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the 
daintiest dishes more delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have 
awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither its 
strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest by no 
means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added ; employed 
either au naturel, as a fillip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, or used in com- 
dination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, curries, or gravies 
for fish and made dishes. 

The only Cheap and Good Sauce. Beware of Imitations. 
(TESTIMONIAL.] 
4 Wimborne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18th, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 

+ saw you—but still, for a great length of time, my sideboard has never lacked your 
celebrated Yorkshire Relish; and it gives me very great pleasure to forward this 
testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the Magazines, &c., very often make me 
exceedingly peevish with my meals; but still, no matter what I have, your 
Yorkshire Relish always brings me to. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches ; sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable; 
with soup it is charming; and sonietimes, when the Press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I find 
so good, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, youare 

uite at liberty to publish this.—Yours truly, ‘ 

The AUTHOR of “Grace Darling,” “ Harriet Stanton,” “ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,” &c. 

To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 

CAUTION.—Some unprincipled makers of Sauce are filling our old 
bottles with their worthless Preparations, and using a colourable imita- 
tion of our label; we, therefore, beg to caution the public that none is 
genuine unless a label be over the stopper of each bottle, with our Trade 
Mark, “ Willow- Pattern Plate,’’ and Name, “ Goodall, Backhouse, 5 Co.”’ 

Sold in Bottles, at 6d, 1s, and 2s each, 

By Grocers, Oilmen, and Italian Warehousemen all over the Kingdom. 
OVER FOUR MILLION [4,000,000] BOTTLES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
LARGEST SALE of any SAUCE in the WORLD. 

Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS CUSTARDS, WITHOUT EGGS, 
IN LESS TIME AND AT HALF THE PRICE. 
PELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. | [)ELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of 

PUDDINGS. 
DPELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. | Peticious to ALL KINDS of 
FRUIT PIES. 
DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 


DELIcious to ALL KINDS a DELIcious ALONE. 
FRUIT. 





Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the 
instructions given are implicitly followed. The Proprietors entertain the greatest 
confidence in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally as @ 
useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. Give it a trial. 

Sold in Boxes, 6d and 1s each, 
By Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
(TESTIMONIAL ] 
London, February 5th, 1879. 

Gentlemen,—Your Custard Powder is simply delightful, and cannot be ap- 
proached by any Powder I have hitherto used.—Yours respectfully, E. P. 

To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


[THOUSANDS of BOTTLES SOLD 
DAILY. . 





GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER IN THE WORLD. 
Warranted Pure, Free from Alum and all other Injurious Ingredients. 
A WARDEDSEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. TESTIMONIALS INNUMERABLE. 
UNRBIVALLED i—- D ISPENS OR BREWERS’ 


an A ‘ 

RECOMMENDED by ALL WHO DEFIES COMPARISON. 
HAVE TRIED IT. 

MANUFACTUREDfrom the PUREST GIVE IT a TRIAL. 

* INGREDIEN'S. 


The cheapest, because the best; indispensable to every household; and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 


(TESTIMONIAL.] 
4 Albion Place, Blackfriars Road, London, December 2nd, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—I have given your Baking Powder a fair trial, and can confidently 
Bay it is the best I have used—far superior to others. I made a delicious loaf 
with it, using the quantity given in directions, and to pastry, cakes,&c. Itis a 
wonderful improvement in the manufacture—in fact, it is an indispensable article 
in every house where there is a family. as it saves eggs and butter. I am pleased 
to forward my testimony on the great qualities of it, and consider—what you 
rightly say in your advertisements—it is the best in the world.—I remain 
your obedient servant, H. 8S. COOMBER. 
(TESTIMONIAL.] 
New North Road, London, N., May 4th, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—Your Baking Powder is decidedly the best I ever used, and I shall 
recommend it to all my friends, being positive that it is the very best. 
MARY WILSON, Matron. 





Sold everywhere, in 1d Packets, 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s Tins. 
By GROCERS, OILMEN, CHEMISTS, &c. 
Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Proprietors, 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


THE BEST TONIC for INVALIDS. P2E-EMINENT for PURITY and 
STRENGTH. 
[THE CHEAPEST, BECAUSE the RECOMMENDED by EVERY ONE 
BEST. | v who has TRIED IT. 
[NVALUABLE for NEURALGIA. THOUSANDS BENEFITED by ITS 
USE. 
ESTIMONIALS to its EFFICACY | A WARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
INNUMERABLE. = 
Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged to be 
the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, and 
stimulates the appetit Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Rheu- 
matics, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering 
from general debility and loss of appetite. The best restorative for the weak, 
young, or aged. Is admirably adapted for delicate children and persons to whom 
quinine in any other form is objectionable, and is especially suited as a vehicle 
for the administration of Cod-Liver Oil where the combined effect of Quinine and 
of the Ol. Jecoris Asel/li is desirable. A wine-glassful twice or thrice a day will be 


found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial tenic is required, 
—far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. 


(TESTIMONIAL FROM Miss EmMILy FAITHFULL.] 
Victoria Press, 85 Praed Street, London, W., August 29th, 1874. 

Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, I am only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventative, which 
is better than cure.—Yours truly, EMILY FAITHFULL. 

(EXTRACTS.] 
From the Lancet, May 17th, 1873. 

“The samples of Goodall’s Quinine Wine we have examined have been of excel- 
lent quality, and remarkable for unprecedented cheapness, which, in these days of 
dearness and scarcity, is certainly in itself a great and unusual recommendatfon.” 

From the Food Journal. 
‘* An honest and useful preparation, containing a proper portion of Quinine.” 
From the Anti-Adu/teration Review. 
“ A valuable tonic, and has become popular, from its intrinsic goodness." 


Sold by GROCERS, CHEMISTS, PATENT-MEDICINE DEALERS, 
and CONFECTIONERS, 


In Large Bottles, at 1s, 1s 14d, 2s, and 2s 3d each. 














SOLE PROPRIETORS and MANUFACTURERS, 





GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and 00., White Horse Street, Leeds, 





LONDON; Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
and Published by him at the* SpaoTaTOR ”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street , Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 3, 1880, 

















